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Rg. S. MENAMIN’S 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


“COUNTRY,” DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, AND HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, AND H. D. WADE & CO.’S 


Black and Colored Inks and Varnishes 
CHAS. E. JOHNSON & CO.’S AND C. E. ROBINSON & BRO.’S 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWS INES. 


aa Ten per cent. discount, for Cash, on Colored and Black Inks. -@% 
Black and Colored Inks, in kegs, at nett prices. 





AGENCY FOR 
C. POTTER, Jr., & CO.’S FIRST-CLASS AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S FIRST-CLASS AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
TAYLOR CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S “FRANKLIN” JOB PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
IMPROVED GLOBE PRINTING PRESSES. 
UNIVERSAL JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO.’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
W. O. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


CEORCE MEIER & CO.’S 
Bronzes, Florence Leaf, Brocade, and Lining Bronze, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 








CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


Wew Wood Type, 


CABINETS, CASES, STANDS, BRASS AND WOOD GALLEYS, LEADS AND METAL FURNITURE, BRASS 
RULE, LEAD CUTTERS, FURNITURE, QUOINS, STICKS, LYE BRUSHES, MALLETS, ete. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


POWER AND HAND PRESSES, TYPE, cte., 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
ja? Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINTING MATERIAL, will find it to their advantage 


ey! R. Ss. MENAMIN. 


515, 517, ano 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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BARGAIN PAGE. 


| ; ' SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 





| One Taylor Double-cylinder, 52x34; prints 3,500 per hour; price, $3,500. 

| One three-revolution Hoe Press, 31x50; price, $2,250. 

| One two-roller Adams Press, 2834 x43, as good as new. 

One Cottrell & Babcock Country Press, 31x46; cheap. 

One Campbell Country Press, 31x46; thoroughly overhauled, and in good order. 
One Adams Job Press, size inside chase, 91x13; will be sold cheap. 


os 
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One Washington Hand Press, platen 26x411¢, with iron inking apparatus. 
One Washington Hand Press, platen 23x35. 

| One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 9x121g inside chase; in good working order. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 9x14 inside chase; “ - 
One Eighth-medium Gordon Press, 6x10 inside chase; 4 

One Ruggles Card Press, 34¢x5 inches inside chase. 

One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 

One Newbury Paper Cutter, iron frame. 

Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 

Imposing Stones, with frames and drawers, complete. 

130 pounds of Press Boards, 20x24 inches. 


-~2coe- —_—_—_— 


SECOND-HAND NEWSPAPER AND JOB TYPE. 
285 lbs. Pica, No. 10, with italic (Johnson's); has been used only for stereotyping. 
110 Ibs. Pica Old Style, No. 2, with italic (Johnson’s); nearly new. 
About Four Hundred Fonts of Job Type, in good condition. 





BOOKBINDERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


One Ruling Machine, made by Hickok. Cheap. 
Standing Presses, from $50 upward. 


| 
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ADAMS BOOK PRESSES AND HAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 

















No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


sco; 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING, 


EDITED BY 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Deseriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


Histery, Implements, Precesses, Preducts and Auxiliary 
Arts of Printing, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 


Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. 


+ s.0e> — 


THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY 45 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES, 


The Mlustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 
The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICH, $10.00. 
MENAMIN & RINGW ALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 


S17 @ 512 Mino@ ST@zrer, PHILADELPHIA. 
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R. S. MENAMIN, Editor. 





$1.50 per Aunum. 





VOL. VIL. 


The Prinrers’ CrrcuaR will be issued Monthly, at $1.50 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or fifteen cents per number. 


One Page, each insertion .........cccccccesccceece $25 00 
BEGRS Was, GReth RMOTUEM,. «2.00 00s ccc cccccccccccccs 15 00 
Quarter Page, each insertion................sse00. 8 00 
One Line, each imbertion...... ccc ccccsccccccsccce 25 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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LEIGH HUNT, THE MORALIST. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





Belonging, not to those who are born great, nor to those 
who achieve greatness, Leigh Hunt seems rather entitled to 
rank with that lucky few who have greatness thrust upon 
them. 

The editors of the Examiner were fined and imprisoned 
for calling the Prince Regent an ‘“ Adonis of fifty;”’ but the 
force that made the journal a foeman worthy of the royal 
steel, seems due to the silent elder brother John, rather 
than to the gushing juvenile Leigh, a pert paragraphist, 
who avowedly spent his days in reading novels and writing 
verses, devoting his evenings to the theatre and concert, and 
then at midnight dashing off an editorial in which current 
events were viewed in the light reflected from a school-boy’s 
knowledge of the Roman Cesars and the Grecian chiefs, 
in a style rendered amusing and attractive by a queer dic- 
tion concocted out of cockneyisms and Chaucer. 

In almost every community enjoying intellectual liberty, 
there is a perennial stream of startling editors, who wring 
fame and fortune from their admiring readers—astonishing 
young Catos, bold from presumption and positive from 
ignorance, who weigh out absolute judgments in irrevocable 
rhetoric, and settle every unsettled question on an immu- 
table basis. Among this brotherhood Hunt claims his place 
as a sort of Abou-ben-Adhem of literature, covering all his 
shortcomings under the cloak of universal philanthropy. 
Accident seems to have surrounded him by singular circum- 
stances, and made him a kind of anachronism, antedating, 
by about half a century, a phase of character familiar to 
Americans, under the name of ‘‘ Come-out-er.” 





NO. 2. 








In one of the most complete autobiographies ever written, 
Leigh Hunt has explained himself at large; and the infinite 
complacency with which he jots down good and evil, pre- 
sents a singular picture of a mild moral reformer, enjoying 
dreams of peace, and drifting pleasantly along under the 
guidance of a placid self-sufficiency; his egotism veiled by 
a rose-tinted halo of benevolence, and the whole irradiated 
by the hues of a poetic fancy, with an effect as bright, as 
dazzling, and as unreal, as the calcium gleams which beautify 
the ballet. 

The father of Leigh Hunt was, for some years, what 
would now be styled a sensational preacher, and proudly 
traced his pedigree to a cavalier, who fled, disgusted, from 
the Cromwellian supremacy to Barbadoes. In that bright 
island of the West the errant cavalier established a family, 
which, for generations, drank good claret and preached 
agreeable sermons, that burdened neither the brain of the 
shepherd nor the consciences of the flock. In due time, 
one of these ministers married a lady equally proud of being 
a descendant of O'Brian, King of Ireland; and sent his son, 
in a gorgeously-laced coat, to finish his collegiate education 
in Philadelphia. Here Isaac Hunt was sufficiently attentive 
to his studies, but vivaciously employed his leisure in the 
feasts and frolics of the students, and so effectively dis- 
played his elocution, that a pretty young Quakeress fell in 
love with him as a reader of verses, and married him de- 
spite the opposition of her father. The Quakeress was a 
niece of Mrs. Benjamin West, and she named her eldest son 
after her friend Benjamin Franklin. 

The great event of modern times was rapidly approach- 
ing; but the gay young West Indian did not read the signs 
aright, and so loudly proclaimed his Toryism, that a band 
of irate Philadelphians one day put him in a cart and car- 
ried him through the streets, threatening him with a coat 
of tar and feathers. This consummation was prevented by 
a friendly British officer, who upset the kettle of tar as if 
by accident, and Hunt was safely lodged in prison; but the 
jailer was bribed, and that night Hunt escaped to a vessel 
owned by his father-in-law, and in it dropped down the 
Delaware, going first to Barbadoes and thence to London. 

Meanwhile, his timid young wife was so terrified by his 
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danger, that her health and spirits never recovered from the | 


shock. 
follow her husband; and she then found him established as 
a Church-of-England clergyman, in London. During the 
interval, Isaac Hunt had been urged by his friends to place 
his elocution at golden interest upon the stage; but he had 
determined to abide by family precedent, and his brilliant 
charity sermons soon drew around him many admirers, and 
byought upon him the strictures of Lowth, then Bishop of 


A considerable time elapsed before she was able to 


London, for their dramatic display. 

Among the admiring crowd was the Duke of Chandos, 
who made the orator tutor to his nephew, Mr. Leigh; and 
from this young gentleman, Leigh Hunt, born in 1784, at 
Southgate, received his name. 


The noble patron was kind, and West privately urged the | 


preacher's claims to King George; but preferment never | 


: a . cant Y 
came, and Leigh Hunt's first memories clustered around a | 


debtor's prison. 

Friends came to the rescue; sermons were printed and 
bought; kind lady admirers sent the elder sons to school, 
and Benjamin West temporarily made Hunt and his wife, 
with the infant Leigh, his guests. 

It is amusing to trace the resemblance of the son to the 


father, as Leigh Hunt euphuistically dwells upon the in- 


souciance of his parent as a grateful heritage of the isles 
of orange groves and fields of balm, while to the un- 
prejudiced reader the character is merely the more fa- 
miliar one of a spendthrift Irishman, full of fun and 
fancy. 
whom he read aloud in the evenings, while she listened 
with an excitement, partly due to her rapturous admiration, 
and partly to her dread of the bailiffs; and he thus led her 
and himself through a religious experience that made them 
first Unitarians and finally Universalists. 


His elocution continued the delight of his wife, to | 


CIRCULAR. 


nantly, that ‘‘men were made in England as well as in 
America.” 

His father then secured him a clerkship in the War Office 
by the influence of Addington, and Leigh employed his 
leisure in reading and theatre-going. 

Some theatrical criticisms, purporting to be by ‘ Mr. 
Town, Junior, Critic and Censor General,” privately con- 
veyed to the Traveller newspaper, were therein published 
with thanks, and the reward of six copies of the journal; and 
thus Leigh Hunt first essayed the work for which he was 
best fitted—literary criticism. 

His elder brother John, in 1805, established the Neves, 
with Leigh as theatrical critic, under the eccentric stipula- 
tion that free tickets were invariably refused, and all personal 
knowledge of the actors avoided. This curious theory was 
afterwards applied to their action in politics, under the sup- 
position that it conferred a sort of patent right of correct 
judgment, utterly regardless of the fact that such conduct, 
either in criticism or politics, while a most uncertain guard 
against prejudice, must inevitably insure a vast deal of 
ignorance. 

Three years later, John, with Leigh as a partner, estab- 
lished the famous Weekly Examiner, which, as an advocate 
of Parliamentary reform, achieved a brilliant reputation. 
In the course of two years, the lucky Examiner escaped un- 
scathed from two Government prosecutions, but was doomed 
to fall a victim to a third. 

At a public dinner on St. Patrick’s Day, in 1812, the 
health of the Prince Regent was drunk in an ominous 
silence, and when Sheridan sprang to his feet to hide the 
fact, the wit was hissed. The Morning Post dutiously 
strove to gloss over the event by a laudation of the Regent 


| as the Mzcenas of the age, and an Adonis of loveliness. 


Mrs. Hunt seems to have been most remarkable for a sin- | 


gular timidity. The incidents of the American War had so 
wrought upon her imagination that in after years, when 
walking with Leigh, the accidental meeting with soldiers 
would cause her to clasp his hand, and frantically find a way 
This dread 


seriously affected her son, to whom she had bequeathed a 


through bye-ways and alleys to avoid them. 


jaundiced constitution, that rendered him the victim of 
every disease possible to childhood, and cursed him with 
occasional attacks of hypochondria throughout life. 

When seven years old, Leigh Hunt was entered at Christ 
Church, and remained a blue-coated boy until fifteen, his 
studies being restricted to the classics, which he abhorred, 
and his spending money being devoted to the purchase of 


the English poets, whom headored. His love of these books 


led him into versification; and upon leaving school a volume | 


of his poetry was published by his father, upon subscrip- 
The Quaker 
grandfather, prudently anxious for the future of a poet of 
‘““make a 


tions solicited from his former congregations. 


fifteen, immediately offered to adopt the lad and 
man of him;” but the irate boy was allowed to reply, indig- 


Such an opportunity was irresistible, and the Inckless Er- 
aminer too pungently continued the theme of the perfections 
of the ‘‘ Adonis of fifty,” and received a forcible answer ina 
fine of five hundred pounds and two years’ imprisonment to 
each of the proprietors. 

His prison experiences were absolutely consistent with 
the rest of his life. Hunt first grew ill and succeeded in 
shifting his quarters from an unpoetic cell to a vacant apart- 
ment in the infirmary. Here he had the ceilings painted in 
sky and clouds; the walls covered with a trellis of roses; 
venetian blinds hid the barred windows, and the yard ad- 
joining was filled with magnificent plants from the hot- 
house, bedded in luxuriant greensward and screened with 
ready-grown trees, while the dismal prison walls were in- 
Charles Lamb exclaimed 
that the room could only be matched in fairy land, and in 
it, with a piano and a fine library, Hunt contrived to lan- 
guish through his term upon the perfume of the flowers and 
fruit, and the incense of admiration proffered by Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Lamb, and a multitude of more prosaic 
votaries. 


visible behind flowering vines. 


The Examiner was continued by the imprisoned proprie- 
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tors, and gained so in popularity by their punishment, that 
Leigh Hunt emerged from jail a famous man, with a large 
circle of admiring friends. 

As a poet, his reputation had extended; and he naively 
describes how the pleasure of looking at a copy of his 


Rimini turned to disgust and anger when he found Mathew | 


Carey’s name on the title-page, and how he wished, in his 
heart, that the United States could have a mild monarchy 
and a court circle to teach them manners. The hatred of 
America, first planted by the antagonism to his grandfather, 
only needed to be fostered by the dispute on copyright to 
be ripened into the virulent declaration that a saleman’s 
counter extended down our seaboard—an assertion coming 
amusingly from the shop-keeping land of John Bull. 

Byron, after his miserable failure in matrimony, and his 
ostracism by English society, established himself in Italy, 
where he proposed to publish a paper. Tom Moore wisely 
refused to embark in the foolish venture, and Byron turned 
for help to Shelley and Hunt. 

The three poets joined each other at Pisa, and led a con- 
genial life of leisure, planning their future work; but before 
the pape: could be issued, his saddened partners gave Shel- 
ley his strange, classic funeral. 

A removal from Tuscany was necessitated by the political 
involvements arising from Byron’s connection with the 
Guiccioli family; and the Liberal was finaily issued in 
Genoa, where it only lived to reach the third number. 

Of the matter Hunt is almost silent; but he hints that 
Byron was egregiously vain, thirsting for notoriety, and in- 
satiable in his demands for flattery; that he was only agree- 
able when ‘‘in wine,” and only fitted for authorship by gin 
and water. The partnership was broken—Byron went on- 
ward to his death in Greece, and Hunt returned to enjoy a 
calm, sunny old age, in the land of his birth. 


As a moralist and politician, Hunt bears a quaint resem- | gezyous, and exchange “ items.” 


blance to the lady whose virtues were thus summed up on 
her tombstone: ‘‘She was bland, passionate, and deeply 


religious; also, she painted in water-colors, and of such is | 


the kingdom of heaven.” Yet, in all fairness, he must be 
ranked among those who did good work in furthering the 
emancipation of the press. 


But it is as a critic that Leigh Hunt will survive. As a 


| than overbalanced its advantages. 
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NUMBER TWO. 





BY E. J. 8. 





The art of reporting is a progressive one, and its develop- 
ment has been commensurate with the growth of that spirit 
of enterprise which distinguishes the leading papers of the 
day. The late civil war gave it a decided impetus, and 
since that time it has risen to an importance second to no 
branch in the broad field of newspaper industry. A retro- 
spective glance at local journalism in Philadelphia is not 
only amusing, but instructive. 

Twenty-five years ago, four gentlemen with stout legs, 
exuberant fancy, and perseverance worthy of emulation, 
contracted to furnish the then existing journals with 
The 
extensive area daily to be covered they set off into four de- 


**locals,” the doings of the main courts not inclusive. 


partments, each scribe making himself responsible for an 
account of whatever occurred in his bailiwick. Setting out 
usually about twelve o'clock, they made the weary round of 
all the police stations; confronted every officer they encoun- 
tered with open note-book and anxious looks; lounged into 
places of general resort where the gossip of the neighbor- 
hood came to a focus; and at their convenience dropped 
into meetings to learn the ‘‘essence” of the proceedings 
from that gentleman whom they remembered in their reports 
as the ‘urbane and talented secretary.” These were the 
palmy days, when the sensationalist gave free scope to his 
facile pen, and impudently imposed upon the credulity of 
the community under the conviction that his deception 
would not be unmasked. Having accomplished their weary 
round, the four scribes would meet at some convenient ren- 
In the event of any great 
occasion, the quartette lent their combined energies to the 
task, and furnished their papers with duplicate accounts of 
the aftair. 

The disadvantages of this co-operative system more 


While the aggregate 


| remuneration to the four was ample for those times, when 


genial lover of all pretty things, poetry and romance was as | 


his daily food. Destitute of vigor and genius himself, he 
often fails to recognize it in others; his innate belief that 
‘‘all men not orthodox may be inspired,” sometimes troubles 
his judgments; he is utterly unable to accept the principles 
that Dante presents on a pitchfork; but he will long serve as 
a gentle, loquacious guide along the pleasant paths of 
poetry. 


- - swee-t—~—— 

A NEw weekly paper, entitled Woman, has been started in 
London, England, and will be devoted to the social im- 
provement of woman. It is conducted by Amelia Lewis, 
and its contributors will inelude both sexes, whose articles 
will appear over the name of the writer. 


(so the phrase goes) ‘‘a dollar was a dollar,” and the 
expense to each paper but a trifle, still there was one 
important objection to the system: the locals of all the 
papers differed in no respect, and though the Pennsylvanian 
did not excel the Argus in its City Intelligence, it never was 
behind it. Journalism is subject to the same unwritten 
laws that govern all other departments of industry. Suc- 
cess and distinction are in proportion to energy and enter- 
prise. The proprietor of one of these olden-time papers 
realized this precept when he decided upon infusing new 
life into the locals of his sheet. He desired fuller accounts 
of prominent events than were given under the co-operative 
system, and, above all, he sought originality, which hitherto 
had been wanting in his City Intelligence. The reform was 
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effected by his withdrawal from the contract with the co- | 


operative four, and the employment of an exclusive corps 
for his paper. The innovation was profitable, and his sheet 
grew rapidly in popular esteem and distanced its rivals. 
This departure signalled the introduction into the corps 
reportorial of a number of new writers, some of whom 
to-day are among the ablest editors of our city press, while 
others take the higher rank as proprietors. 

To a great extent, however, up to the year 1857, the old 
fashion of printing stereotyped reports was kept up by many 
papers. 
supplying duplicate ‘‘items” to the Pennsylvanian, Arqus, 


It was a common circumstance to find a reporter 


and North American, and at the same time furnishing market 


reports to the Bulletin and Evening Journal. 
the courts was conducted much upon the same principle. 
It happened one day, that a paper—the Ledger, I believe 

having employed a young gentleman who, to a desire to do 
all he could, added a practical knowledge of short-hand, 
sent him into one of the courts to learn the method of con- 
ducting judicial proceedings. He entered as the reporter, 
who did the work by contract for all the papers, was leav- 
ing; and unexpectedly a very important case came up. His 
note-book was out instanter, and his ready pen traced on 
the white surface every word that was uttered. 


Reporting in | 
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four hours. This era introduced that indispensable agent 
to modern reporting—the police and fire alarm telegraph 

which quickly announced an accident, murder, riot, or fire, 
giving the locality, and, in a few words, the nature of the 
occurrence. The advent of this important auxiliary, the 
enlargement of the police force, and the gradual substitution 
of street cars for the lumbering omnibuses, rendering the 
various portions of the city easily accessible, militated 
against thos: geniuses of the corps reportorial, whose start- 
ling reports were myths, conceived by a fertile imagination 
that shrunk from contact with matters-of-fact. In the 
haleyon days of the old régime, the reporter was popularly 
regarded to deal less with fact than with fiction. ‘A single 
fact,” says a veteran who has spent the best years of his 
checkered life in the journalistic harness, and still browses 


| around for ‘‘items” with almost pristine vigor, ‘‘ was a 


The dismay | 


of all the other proprietors can well be imagined, when the 
Ledger came out on the following morning with a two- | 


column report of the case which the gentleman, ‘‘ who did | 


the work by contract,” had glossed over in ten lines. This 
beat was, in a few days, followed by another of much 
greater importance, and so elated the proprietor that he de- 
cided upon a still further improvement of his local corps. 
He contracted with a reporter, who had seen many years’ 


service in the harness and was alive to the wants of an en- | 
terprising journal, to have thoroughly independent reports | 


for his paper. 


This gentleman, who took the office of city | 


| 


editor, hitherto unknown to Philadelphia journalism, se- | 


lected five talented reporters to serve under him. Success 
attended the reform, and from this time the co-operative 
system, as a general one, went out of existence. 

The Consolidation Act* went into effect in 1854, and it re- 
sulted in increased facilities for reporting. All business con- 
cerning the enlarged municipality was centralized, and the 
area to be covered was narrowed down to about as many 


squares as hitherto it had been miles. Each morning the re- 


porters, instead of making the tour of the various police sta- | 


tions, met the captains and lieutenants at what has since been 


termed the ‘‘ Mayor's levee,” where they obtained the details | 


of all the crimes which had occurred in the preceding twenty- 


* Previous to the year 1854, the city of Philadelphia was divided into | 
seven or eight distinct municipalities, each with its own local govern- | 


ment. The old city proper was governed by a Mayor and Councils, 
while the “districts’’ were ruled by Boards of Commissioners. In 
1853 the Legislature passed what has ever since been known as the 
«Consolidation Act,” which enlarged the boundaries of the old city to 
embrace the entire county of Philadelphia, thus creating a powerful 
and vigorous city government.—Ep. 


commodity in his market entirely unknown.” A glance at 
the papers of twenty-five years ago convinces us that his 
vagaries must have been as illimitable as amusing; his 
flights of rhetoric beyond the pale of modern achievement; 
while his talent for literary invention, and liveliness of 
fancy, with a copia verborum to match, which an Irving 
might have envied, made him equal to any emergency. No 
matter how dull the times, his paper was never wanting in 
attractive news. Each morning it served up—in advance of 
all contemporaries—remarkable adventures, adroit rob- 
beries, and chilling tragedies, which, before the searching 
Vidocqs of the day, retreated into the mazes of improba- 
bility, and at length were found to have never had existence. 

One ingenious gentleman, whose exuberant imagination 
ran rampant, sprinkled blood upon a vest, and under cover 
of the darkness, dropped it upon the walk near Fourth and 
South Streets. 
mouthed inlet, he scattered the crimson drops, and upon 
the inlet-cover stuck a bunch of matted hair, which tradition 
declares came from his own poll. 


From this spot, to a neighboring wide- 


His ruse succeeded in 
arousing the people of the locality toa degree of intense 
excitement, and supplied him with the materials for a 
His fancy led him to 
a description of the victim, fixed his habitation in a 


**local” four columns in length! 


spot remote from the centre of population, and gave him 
the eccentric habits of an anchoret. The secret loves of the 
recluse, his devotion to the science of alchemy, and the con- 
jectured -circumstances attending his terrible death, were 
sketched with a masterly hand. After a run of a week, on 
each succeeding day of which the fertile scribe startled the 
like Poe in his 
‘*Murders of the Rue Morgue ”—he invented a mystery for 
the sole purpose of unravelling it the next morning, the 


community with a new chapter, in which 


gigantic hoax was discovered, to the disgust of sorely-taxed 
officials and the mingled satisfaction and regret of the read- 
ing public. 
As the facilities for discovering the truth or falsity of 
local intelligence increased, the sensational reporter glided 
only for a time, however—from the active field of jour- 
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nalistic usefulness, and the gentleman who based his 
operations on actual fact was ushered in. 
became the recognized gauge of reportorial worth. Then 
dawned the short era, when Fancy was curbed and the 


Reliability | 


. ° ° . * | 
stern hand of editorial restraint laid a firm embargo upon | 
glowing tropes and flowers of speech, intended to deck | 


a plain subject in sprightly colors. The frigidly pro- 
saic style was introduced, leading many critics to declare 
that each journal had stereotyped forms set up, suited to 
the various grades of crime and the common incidents of 
the day, requiring the reporter to simply insert names, 
ages, and localities. 
ing on the public taste, publishers became convinced, that 
while it was not required of them to have their “locals” 
wholly sensational or floridly descriptive, it was necessary 
that they should be lively and attractive. 

A brief comparison will show that, as a general rule, the 
newspaper proprietors of this city do not assign to the col- 
lection of local news that importance which their brethren 
in New York and Chicago do. Philadelphia has five lead- 
ing morning journals, whose local corps do not embrace, 
with one exception, more than five reporters each; while the 
leading New York dailies have regular corps of from fifteen 
to twenty-five. It is no unusual circumstance for a Phila- 
delphia reporter to be made responsible, by his chief, for 
two, and sometimes three, important meetings each day, 
with no inconsiderable share of what is called ‘‘ routine” 


The monotony of this ‘style soon cloy- | 


embraces sketches of the doings at the central station, 
where a magistrate sits in place of the Mayor; a tour among 
the aldermen; attendance at the United States Commis- 
sioner’s hearings; calls at the Register of Wills, to learn 
what he has of interest, etc. ; and when he reaches his office, 
after this weary round, it is to find directions to attend to 
some new duty which carries his labors past midnight. 
The nominal arrangement is, that each reporter shall be on 
duty two nights in the week; but the actual arrangement 
rings him in every one of the seven, with few exceptions. 
A system prevails to a great extent here of securing locals 
by contract. An arrangement is effected with a gentleman, 
for a certain weekly stipend, to this end, and he employs 
his own reporters. While it may be an economical one, 
this plan prevents, in the majority of cases, a practical 


| recognition of a reporter's enterprise; and when he discovers 


| sented itself. 


duty, where, in New York, he would be assigned to only | 
one. A glance at the system in vogue on one of our morn- | 


ing papers will explain how so much work is done with so | 


limited a force. 
New York, not only disciplines and directs his force, 


| 


The city editor, who, unlike his brother in | 


shoulders all responsibilities, but puts himself in the lists | 


as a reporter, enters his sanctum at eleven in the morning. 
His first duty is to post himself by the latest city papers, as 


| 
| 


to what has transpired since the last issue of his sheet, and | 


to make memoranda of meetings that are to take place, in- 
quests, and proceedings—judicial and otherwise—demand- 
ing his attention, which memoranda he enters upon his 
office journal. Guided by this important book, he outlines, 
on slips of paper, the duty to which the reporters are 
assigned. One is detailed to take full notes of an investiga- 
tion of great consequence at three in the afternoon, and 
make a careful synopsis of a scientific lecture to be deliv- 
ered in the evening. Another must ‘‘ work up” a homicide, 
or obtain all the particulars of a disastrous fire; and the 
chances favor his being pressed into some wearying labor at 
night. There are then left two reporters. One of them is 
assigned to the courts, and must commence his labors at 
ten in the morning, and keep them up until late in the 
afternoon. 
certain months, nine, in daily session, for which one re- 
porter is generally responsible; whereas, in New York, each 
paper has a reporter in every court. The remaining re- 
porter does the main portion of the routine work. This 


that his successful efforts out of the routine vein of report- 
ing are not appreciated, he does not busy himself about 
making any more. 
~2-eo- - 
IMPROVEMENT IN PRINTERS’ TYPE, 

Many attempts to make type-setting machines are said to 
have failed because their operation broke the type as uni- 
versally made of brittle metal. To obviate this, type 
wrought from copper-wire were provided, and of course 
possessed the requisite strength, but another difficulty pre- 
Copper type, cleaned in the usual manner 
and by the common methods of the press-room, were found 
to corrode rapidly, and the composing-machines for which 
they were designed undoubtedly long ago fell to fragments 
in the dust of neglected lumber-rooms, or were melted up 


| as, old metal for use in machines of more lowly purpose. 


But this was before benzine was cheap or well enough known 
to come into common employment as a solvent of oily mate- 
rial like printers’ ink; and the adoption—quite generally of 
late years—of benzine for cleaning type, opens the way for 
the use of copper type without drawback from the source 
just specified. Given, therefore, the mechanical means 
whereby type in specific and determined order can be 


| rapidly conveyed from guides or cases to a galley by the 


There are in this city six courts, and during | 


touching of suitably arranged keys, no practical difficulty 
necessarily exists in securing the integrity and durability of 
the type so manipulated. 

But with the use of certain colored inks, even copper- 
face types are inadmissible in any case, owing to the corro- 
sion of the copper surface by the chemical action of the ink. 
To preclude this, it has been proposed to face the type with 
nickel instead of the usual metal, thereby securing also a 
greater hardness and consequent durability in the sharp 
lines of the letters. But pure nickel is stated by some who 
have used it to be liable to flake or scale when the electro- 
plated coat is thin; and some of the nickel alloys, which, we 
understand, have been very successfully deposited, would 
no doubt give a tougher, therefore a more desirable non- 
corrosive surface to the faces of the type.— American Artizan. 
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ABOUT CHEAP TYPES. 





BY THEO. L. DE VINNE. 





That printer makes a great mistake who imagines that he 
will gain what the type founder loses in the proposed reduc- 
tion of prices through an altered tariff. Upon the purchases 
of the year succeeding such a forced reduction, he may 
make an apparent gain. But his competitors also make the 
same gain. The usual result of a reduction in the cost of 
doing work is a reduction in the value of the perfected 
work. This reduction may be, probably will be, greater 
than all that he has saved. It takes but few figures to show 
the result. The printer who spends annually about $500 for 
type usually does a business in the same period of time of 
about $30,000. If he saves 25 per cent. on type, and loses 
but 5 per cent. by the forced reduction of his prices—a 
most moderate estimate—his cheapened types have been 
dearly bought. This is not all the loss. Such a printer 
will probably have a previous stock of type which he has 
valued at $4,000. But this reduction in value is a double- 
edgedsword. It cuts backward as well as forward. To save 
$125 annually in the purchase of type he probably loses 
$1,000 in the appraisal of his stock, as well as $1,500 
through his diminished receipts. 

Nor is this all his loss. When the type founder's cur- 
tailed profits shall compel him to send home his foreign 
punch-cutters—for nearly all the artists who design our new 
styles of type are Europeans who have been attracted here 
by the better pay which type founders have been enabled to 
offer—when the competition between type founders will be, 
not who can do his work best, but who can do it cheapest, 
who can keep his workmanship just above the point where it 
shall escape condemnation—how much then will the printer 
gain? When the best workmen in the trade have been 
driven out of it, when the type founder finds it necessary to 
practice vigilant economy in all the details of his business, 
and to abandon his present liberal policy of enterprise and 
of accommodation—then the printer may look for badly 
for delays in casting sorts, for types that are 
high to paper and types that are low in line, for nicks that 
will not match and bodies that will not justify. 


made type 


Worse 
than all, he may look in vain for high merit in original de- 
signs of type. The founder will not be able to pay the price 
for this merit. We shall relapse to the state we were in 
thirty years ago, when we depended entirely on foreign de- 
signs of type—when all the job work of merit was done by 
plate printers and lithographers, and when ornamental 
letter-press printing was adjudged by the public, and not 
without reason, as the shabbiest of pretensions. 

American printers who expect to live by the art of which 
they have just reason to be proud, should protest against 
any step that leads to its debasement. We are already on 
the right road to the grandest successes in making typogra- 


phy a characteristic national industry. Although there are 


} 
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critics among us who slight American types, American 
books, and American printers, this disparagement is not the 
opinion of competent European judges. The January (1872) 
number of L’ Imprimerie, of France, confesses that the work- 


| manship of American typographical journals surpasses that 
| ° ° - ° ° rye - ° 
| of similar European publications; the Tipografia Italiana 


(December, 1870), of Florence, recognizes with astonish- 
ment that the types and typography of our specimen books 
are of the highest merit. At a recent ‘‘congress” and trade 
sale of publishers, held at Naples, nothing attracted more 
attention than the contribution of choice American books 
to the Bodoni festival. The superiority of American work- 
manship, in many processes, was acknowledged. 

Yet it is but the be- 
There are possibilities yet to be achieved in typo- 
But the 


This is something to be proud of. 
ginning. 
graphy, of which few of us have any clear notion. 


| first condition essential to this possible success is that 


American printers shall have materials fit for their work 


| new designs of type and improvements in typographic 


| is entirely dependent on the type founder. 


material that are adapted to the fastidious tastes of our 
modern buyers of printing. For these materials the printer 


Unlike the 


| lithographer or plate printer, he cannot make, or control 


| literally, the compositor of the type founder's designs. 


He is, 
His 
success largely depends on the merit of the founder’s work. 


the making of, the materials or types which he uses. 


| It is clearly to his interest to stimulate the ambition and 
| secure the co-operation of the founder. 


The printer bears, 
substantially, the same relation to the type founder that the 


engraver does to the artist or designer. The printer’s work 


| is comparatively worthless, no matter what care he may 


| take, or what skill he may show, if his’ types are badly de- 


signed or badly made. 
There is probably no class of mechanics or manufacturers 
that suffers more from the want of discernment on the part 


| of buyers, than the better class of book and job printers. 


To the ordinary trader, whose motto it is to buy cheap and 
sell dear, and who is more intent on getting low rates than 
fair equivalents, printing is but printing, and all kinds are 
treated alike. 

the man for his mcney 


Whoever promises most, and bids lowest, is 
Every intelligent printer knows 
that there are no buyers who pay more extravagantly for 
their work, in proportion to its intrinsic value, than these 


sharp traders. Every experienced printer knows that any 


| kind of work or service that requires superior skill, care, or 


| haste, cannot be done at ordinary rates. 


| must be paid advanced prices for superior work. 


The best work 
must be done on time and not by the piece; the best men 
Wherever 


| artistic ability or fidelity is clearly shown, the trader's car- 


dinal rule, to buy at lowest offered rates, cannot be enforced 


at all. No sensible employer discharges an approved fore- 


| man to give his place to an unknown man who offers to 


| 


work for lower wages. A skillful designer never gives 
out his work to an engraver who offers to accept it at 


the lowest price. Nor does a judicious printer higgle for 
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artistic services, or expect to pay for them by competitive 
methods. 

It is quite as unwise for the printer to take any measures 
to redute the pay of the type founder, for this is an economy 
that saps the foundation, not only of his own profits, but of 
his business. It is the first step in a path that will end in 
driving his best work to the lithographer and copper-plate 
printer. 

The need of fair prices for fair workmanship is quite as 
There is 
no business that requires more of artistic as well as of me- 
chanical ability, and none in which a forced reduction of 
The 
same considerations that prompt a printer to offer fair pay 


great in type founding as in any other industry. 


prices would prove more injurious to the printer. 


to foreman, artist, or engraver, should apply with equal or 
greater force to the type founder. His interests cannot be 
considered as independent of the printing office. 

If the price of type is too high, the healthy competition 
already existing between the founders will reduce it to its 
proper level. If the profits they make are excessive, this 
feature should attract the attention of capitalists. It should 
long before have attracted the attention of competing Euro- 
pean founders. 

The business of type founding in Europe is already 
overdone. The universally low prices now prevailing in 
England are not the result of healthy, but of suicidal com- 
petition. They are the results of attempts on the part of a 
prominent English and a prominent Scotch founder to 
crowd each other to the wall. 


have succeeded in breaking down weaker foundries. 


In this mercantile fight they 
There 
is now offered for sale in Great Britain, a valuable type 
foundry at less than one-tenth its cost 
bidders. 


but there are no 
It is expected to be sold forasong. If the owners 
of this foundry, who would be satisfied with three per cent. 
interest on their capital, could have seen any reason to be- 
lieve that the foundry would have paid any better in Ame- 
rica, it would have been sent here long ago. 
impediment in the way. 
periment. 


There is no 
Whoever wills, may make the ex- 


This crushing-out business, so successfully practised in 
England, may be expected here if we reduce our tariff. 
When we have broken down or crippled our domestic foun- 
dries, and are dependent on but two or three manufacturers 
for their supplies, instead of a dozen or more; and when 
these two or three foundries shall be masters of the situa- 
tion, and shall think it necessary to recover the losses they 
have made in destroying competition, what prices then 
will we have to pay for type ? 

+wow- 

THERE are twenty-nine political papers published in 

Madrid, Spain, and their combined circulation scarcely 


reaches 12,000 copies. It is difficult to understand how 


they all manage to exist, as, out of their receipts, they have | 


to pay a newspaper tax to the State, which is payable every 
month. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL SAFEGUARDS AGAINST 
FORGERY. 

Bank notes and government bonds are executed by bank 
note companies, which profess to guard against imitation 
by the superiority of their workmanship; and the letter-press 
printer is chiefly interested in preventives of the forgery of 
such products as bank checks, corporation bonds, tickets, 
eating-house checks, perfumery and patent medicine labels, 
etc., ete. 

Works designed for safety are seldora attempted in simple 
letter-press of one color. There is, however, a plan by 
which copying of this may be rendered very difficult. Get 
up a light tint, in some fancy small border, somewhat larger 
than one of the leading lines of the job. Put it under the 
press used for taking electrotype molds, with a sheet of 
wax over it, made hard with black-lead; and have bearers so 
arranged as to allow only a very slight impression on the 
wax. Having obtained a shallow mold, let the line pre- 
viously chosen be placed under the same place, and im- 
pressed to just the same extent. The object in having the 
mold hard and shallow, is to prevent this second impression 
spreading out the wax so as to distort or spoil the first; 
We 
now have a mold of the line of type set in a tint, and from 
this a plate may be taken which will print both at once. 


heavy blanks may be easily chiseled out afterwards. 


If, now, any one tries to do this again, he will find it im- 
possible, for he cannot bring the type line, in each stroke, 
to exactly the same part of the covered ground; and if he 
tries to do it by two impressions in black, which seems the 
easiest thing in the world, he will simply find that, what 
with spacing his type line exactly like the first, and then 
getting exact register, it cannot be done; for a hair's varia- 
tion in any part can be at once seen and detected. 

To prevent a printed sheet prepared in this manner from 
being copied by either the anastatic or the lithographic pro- 
cess, it would be necessary to sprinkle the paper with a 
solution of india rubber, in naphtha, and then with a sul- 
phate of copper. The product could still, however, be 
photographed, and although a photograph can be detected 
by cyanide of potassium, it-is better to guard against pho- 
To 
increase the utility of this preventive, it has been suggested 


tographic forgery by printing in two or more colors. 


that a series of inimitable ground tints, running into the 
matter, should be secured, and a paper read before the New 
York Typographical Society in 1864, by Alfred E. Parks, 
from which this article is condensed, concludes with the 
following directions for obtaining such tint blocks: 


Nature furnishes an infinite variety of products and processes from 
and by which printing surfaces may be obtained; each kind repeating 
itseif somewhat in general appearance, but never in detail; each beyond 
the ordinary power of man to imitate; and most of them exceedingly 
beautiful, so as to admit of being used in ordinary ornamental work. 
Take, for instance, a little sulphate of magnesia, commonly called 
epsom salts; make a strong solution, cover the face of a piece of plate 
glass, and let it evaporate very slowly. The glass will be covered with 
a foliated network of crystals, somewhat like window-glass on a frosty 
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day, except that, properly done, the crystals will be separate, and not | every alternate vane cut out carefully, and removed by combing, would 


connected at the edges. A mold may be taken by pressure in wax, 


trotype from this, which, in turn, is to be used as the mold from which 


to obtain the plate to be printed from, and you have a most beautiful | 


picture of crystallization, which cannot be reproduced by the same 
process, for the crystals will not dispose themselves alike twice, any 
more than the glasses in a kaleidoscope will; nor by hand, for it is too 
complicated to draw; nor by transferring, nor photography, if it has 
been partly printed over with black lettering. Oxalic acid, similarly 
treated, gives a much finer crystal, and a plate which must be worked 
with the best black ink. Coarser, but still exquisite crystals may be 
obtained by soaking a slab of marble in water all night, and in the 
morning wiping the top dry and packing it in a freezing mixture. The 
water, forced up to the top, will freeze in beautiful foliated shapes. 
The mold from this might, perhaps, be taken in plaster; if wax is used, 
it must be quite cold. Again, makea solution of gum tragacanth, as in 
the marbling of paper. Have one oily solution, and one solution of 
ox-gall, which sprinkle preciseiy as for paper; if you like, you may add 
a few iron filings to one or both solutions. 
just as colors do. 


These solutions will spread, 
Having got a surface to your mind, take it up ona 
piece of zinc instead of paper; expose the zinc to acids, as in the anas- 
tatic process, and the oil-covered parts will not be affected. You will 
Well done, it will be next to impossi- 
Take a sheet of gutta-percha; warm it; sprinkle iron 
filings on it and fold it over two or three times, kneading it slightly. 
Let it get cool and hard; then cut it carefully in two across the folds, 
and you will have a series of irregular layers of filings and gutta percha, 
the beauty of which will depend upon your skill in manipulating them. 
Try again, if not pleased at first; and when suited, dip the smooth face 
into nitric acid, which will eat out the iron, and leave the gum. Take 
a plaster mold from this, and a stereotype plate. You cannot take a 
wax mold, because the wax will stick in the roughness where the filings 
have been eaten out. Of course you may wave the lines as you please. 
Take a block of some knotty, irregularly-grained wood, and have it 
planed across in the direction in which the grain is most distorted. 
Then soak it in sulphuric acid, and the softer parts of the wood will be 
charred away faster than the hard ones, so that the grain will appear 
in ridges and hollows. 


have a beautiful marble ground. 
ble to copy this. 


This may be duplicated by a plaster cast and 
stereotype, and, on account of a peculiarity in the grain of most woods, 
will be absolutely incapable of reproduction—eyvyen by the same process 
and from the same block. 

If a pane of glass be firmly held by one point, and sprinkled with fine 
sand or lycopodium seed, and then if a violin-bow be drawn across the 
edge so as to produce a musical note, the seed will arrange itself into 
These can- 
not be reproduced exactly by the same process, without getting the 
same pane of glass, or at least one of the same shape, size, thickness, 
and density, holding it at the same point, drawing the bow at the same 
place, and having the same quantity of seed sprinkled in the same 
manner. The figures, however, may be taken in a wax mold, and the 
seed eaten out of it by acid before taking an electrotype plate. 

But the most valuable methods of producing impressions of natural 
objects which cannot be imitated, is that known as Nature Printing. 
If a soft object be pressed powerfully between two plates of metal even 
tolerably hard, it will, nevertheless, leave a full impression on them, 
which can be used for printing. Thus, if a leaf of a tree be placed 
between two plates of lead or copper, and passed through a rolling 
mill, each plate will receive a perfect impression of the leaf, which 
may be used as an engraved block, printing the leaf in white on a 
colored ground. It may, indeed, generally be used after the copper- 
plate fashion. Numbers of natural objects which never exactly dupli- 
cate themselves may be used in this manner to obtain tint-grounds of 
great beauty; such as feathers, the inner bark of trees, skeletons of 
leaves, leaves of the arbor vite, and so on; very few of which could be 
imitated, and all of which would be beautiful. A large feather, with 


very curious figures—stars, squares, triangles, and so on. 


| form a splendid ground; for the barbs and hooks on the remaining 
from which the salts can be washed out by water; then take an elec- | 








vanes would appear finer than the finest engraving.—American Ency- 
clopedia of Printing. 
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TROUBLES OF NEWSPAPERS. 


The Richmond (Va.) Christian Advocate, commenting on 
the newspaper business, publishes the following interesting 
article on the subject, which may be read with profit by 
others than those engaged in the arduous pursuit of pub- 
lishing a newspaper: 

‘*There are two great troubles about a newspaper—one 
grows out of the effort to make it live, the other out of the 
effort to please everybody. The first trouble may be over- 
Every newspaper man in the 
world has an ideal, as he calls it 


come, the second never. 
perhaps he means idol 

and is always trying to reach it, and never does, which is 
very strange. Some people believe that there is a fortune 
in every newspaper in the whole world, from Nova Zembla 
to Victoria Land. These people are very honest, very sin- 
If they had to try 
the harness on, and work in it awhile, they would soon sing 
Note what follows: The Christian Standard, 
of Cincinnati, states that although its affairs are conducted 
with the strictest economy, and its subscribers number 
12,000, it has thus far cost $20,000 more than its income. 
It says that The Advance, of Chicago, with a still larger 
subscription list, sunk about $75,000 in four years, and had 
not become self-sustaining when the late fire occurred; that 


cere, and very innocent in this belief. 


another tune. 


The Interior, in less than two years, has used up a capital 
of nearly $50,000; and that The Standard, of Chicago, 
But all 
these papers learn a lesson, and that is that credit is 


with 15,000 subscribers, was not self-sustaining. 
the death of newspapers. Hence, if you take these papers, 
they will let you run to the day you pay up to, and then 
drop you like a hot potato; that is, unless you renew. Cash 
is their life. Go to the New York Herald office—that mag- 
nificent establishment grew out of a Wall Street cellar. Do 
you wish to take the Herald ? 
you wish to advertise at a dollar a line? 


Down with your money. Do 
Hand your adver- 
tisement and your money in through that pigeon-hole, take 
back your receipt and be gone. When the National Intelli- 
gencer suspended, there was due upon its books $400,000.” 
—------- + s0e- — 
Cot. Wm. Nicot Burns, the last surviving son of the 
great Scottish poet, Robert Burns, died recently in his 
eighty-second year. He was an officer in the service of the 
East India Company, from which he retired on half pay 
some thirty years ago. Col. Burns’s recollections of his 
father were not very distinct, being but five years old when 
the poet died. 


wee 

Tue sale of French journals in the streets of Strasburg is 
strictly forbidden and enforced by the German authorities. 
Any person found violating the law is arrested and fined for 
the offence. 
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NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS 


National and International Typographical Unions. 


BY AUGUSTA LEWIS. 





The Tenth Annual Session of the National Typographical 
Union convened May 5th, 1862, in the Council Chamber, 
New York city. 

Seventeen Unions were represented. 

Owing to the intense excitement prevailing in 1861, on 
account of the secession of the Southern States, no ses- 
sion of the National Union was held in that year. This 
gave rise to the question whether, in consideration of the 
postponement of that year’s session, the Subordinate Unions 
were required to pay into the National Union taxes for two 
years before they would be entitled to vote in this conven- 
tion. Some of the delegates maintained that the Constitu- 
tion required the payment of an annual tax. The question 
was finally settled by a resolution being adopted to remit 
the tax of 1861. 

The President, John M. Farquhar, stated in his report 
that he was not in favor of the postponement of the session 
of 1861, believing such postponement unconstitutional; but 
notwithstanding his most strenuous efforts to the contrary, 
he was reluctantly forced to acquiesce. His report showed 
that several Unions had been chartered, and the trade in the 
Northern and Western States was in a good condition. 

The Committee to whom this report was referred de- 
clared that the postponement of the session of 1861 was an 
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George W. Morris, of Chicago, announced the death of 
James P. Woodbury, who had represented the Chicago 
Union in the session held at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A resolution was passed requiring each Subordinate Union 
to have the names of members in good standing printed 
quarterly in The Printer, and that each Union be requested 
to take and file a copy. 

Mr. Slawson moved to take up the following proposed 
substitute for Section VII. of the General Laws, proposed 
by Mr. Nagle on the previous Wednesday, and laid upon 
the table: 


Section 7.—It is enjoined upon each Union to make regulations 


limiting the number of apprentices to be employed in each office to one 


of such number of journeymen as may seem to them just; and that all 
Unions are recommended to admit to membership apprentices in the 
last year of their apprenticeship, without the privilege of voting, and 
exempt from the payment of dues for that year, to the end that upon 
the expiration of their term of apprenticeship they may become 
acquainted with the workings of the Union, and be better fitted to ap- 
preciate its privileges and obligations upon assuming full membership. 

The substitute, as offered, was adopted. 

Although, early in the session, a resolution was adopted 
deprecating the practice which has grown into existence of 
giving large entertainments to the delegates, it being detri- 
mental to the interests of the smaller organizations, yet the 
New York Union received the stereotyped vote of thanks 
for their reception of the delegates, for a delightful excur- 


| sion to Central Park and High Bridge, for an entertaining 


visit to the Correctional Institutions at Blackwell's Island, 
for a visit to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and also for the 


| banquet at Bayside, Long Island. 


unconstitutional act, and although the National body did 


not entertain a doubt of the good intentions of the officers 
(the Vice-Presidents and Secretary) who ordered the post- 
ponement, yet they could not let it pass without an ex- 
pression of their disapprobation, to the end that similar 


occurrences may be avoided in the future. The President 


was instructed to prepare and circulate among the Subordi- | 


nate Unions in the Southern States, as soon as facilities for 
communication with them was afforded, a circular letter, 
setting forth that the National body still regarded them as 
being members thereof, and to assure them of the good will 
and fellowship entertained for them, and to urge upon them 
the maintenance of their former relations with the National 
Typographical Union. 

The ballot for officers resulted in the following choice: 
For President, John M. Farquhar, of Chicago; First Vice- 
President, William A. Montgomery, of Boston; Second 
Vice-President, James H. Walker, of Detroit; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Thomas J. Walsh, of New York city; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Theodore Nagle, of St. Louis. 

Mr. Nagle announced the death of John Barfield, of St. 
Louis, who represented that Union in the Chicago session, 
and whose career in the craft was‘ marked with an unfalter- 
ing devotion to its best interests. 








The Franklin Typographical Society’s entertainment of 
the delegates at its rooms was duly acknowledged. 

Having thanked the officers for their zeal and efficiency 
in behalf of the craft—Messrs. Keach, O’Connor, Vought, 
and others, supporting the resolutions in speeches spark- 
ling with instruction, wit, and warm fraternal sentiment 
the Union adjourned to meet in Cleveland, May 4th, 1863. 


— on 

THIRTY-SIX years since, says a Western paper, George 
Wilkins Kendall, of the New Orleans Picayune, gave A. M. 
Holbrook, a steamer clerk, the business management of that 
journal, and a quarter interest. The latter gentleman has 
recently retired from business, and is one of the wealthiest 
gentlemen in the Southwest. Although sixty-five years of 
age, he still looks fresh and youthful. For years he was 
never known to be absent from the counting-room between 
8 A. M. and 8 P. M. for a single day. Editors, reporters, 
foremen, and clerks passed in review before him, and all 
copy passed through his hands. He invariably paid off the 
Was one absent or sick, the 
amount due him was carefully rolled up, labelled with his 
name, and placed in the safe, and here sums of this kind 
have been known to lie unmolested for years 
special and sacred deposit. 


hands on Sunday morning. 


a sort of 
Indeed, old printers, after many 
years’ absence, have returned to find money awaiting them. 
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LONDON ASSOCIATION OF CORRECTORS OF 
THE PRESS. 


The above Association has just issued its Eighteenth An- 
nual Report. From this it appears that its prosperity is 
unabated, the number of members keeping up, and the 
balance in the treasurer's hands increasing. We are glad to 


learn that at the annual meeting, when the report was 


man might be worked as recklessly as a machine. 
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By a 


third resolution, provision was made for requesting a con- 
siderable extra payment for overtime, not so much to make 
a profit out of it as to provide some check upon work which 


| kept men from their families after a reasonable day’s labor. 


adopted, a yearly contribution was voted to the trade chari- | 


ties. The Commitiee have since selected the Orphan 
Asylum as the recipient of the first donation of £1, on 
account of its greater need of assistance. The literary 
activity of the Society does not diminish, papers of unusual 
excellence having been read before the meetings during the 
past year. 
way into print. 


Three at least of these have since found their 


tion in the report— 

Probably no persuasion is needed to induce members to better their 
condition if in any way possible; but it might not be outof place for the 
Committee to point out that by training, habit, and frequently by taste, 
readers are especially adapted for sub-eJlitorial work, and it would be 
well if those qualified were to seek to push their fortunes in this direc- 
tion. 

The great effort made by readers four years ago to obtain 
an increase in their wages, will doubtless be in the recollec- 
tion of all our readers. This movement was inaugurated 
by the London Association of Correctors of the Press, which 
convened a meeting, presided over by Charles Dickens. 
Though not directly productive of benefit, the movement 
was indirectly of use, and readers ever since have derived 


This fact gives emphasis to a recommenda- 


More will be heard of this, we expect; for as the report 
above alluded to pertinently observes, ‘tthe movement is by 
no means near its end ; in conceding short hours, employers 
stipulate for as long a respite as possible, and this of itself 
will keep the subject well before the public mind for many 
months.” —London Printers’ Register, March. 


Doe 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

The following admirable article is taken from the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of April 12th, and will be found a 
pithy answer to the scholastic sneer at newspapers, as being 
‘*teachers of disjointed thinking:” 

Dr. Johnson is said to have remarked that he never took up a news- 
paper without deriving improvement from it. And the newspapers in 
the days of the sturdy lexicographer were very different publications 


from what they are at present. A glance at any well-conducted journal 


| of the present day exhibits results which were in the last century found 


| jects. 


advantage from this effort, at much trouble and expense, of | 


the Association. We are not surprised to find that the 
position of readers has again engaged the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the Committee. At two of the general meet- 
ings in 1871, and at the meeting in February this year, the 
short-time movement was fully discussed in its relation to 


readers. A sub-committee was authorized to confer with 


the Society of Compositors, whenever circumstances should | 


become ripe for action. 
passed between the two Societies, and the only point which 
stands in the way of united action is the introduction in the 
Compositors’ Memorial of the request for 1gd. extra per 
1000. Readers, of course, cannot interfere in a conference 
on this question. 


Friendly communications have 


The February meeting of the Association was thrown 
open to all readers, and a statement was made by the Secre- 
tary, detailing the proceedings taken up to that time by the 
Committee, so far as regarded the movement for a limitation 
of hours. The meeting was unanimous in the opinion that 
proof-readers were fairly entitled to share in the advantages 
expected to result from the action of other branches of the 
printing profession. 
the steps taken by the Compositors’ Society, and urging 
concurrent action by readers. Then the evils of overtime 


were fully discussed, many speakers quoting cases of ex- 
cessive work, and strongly objecting to the doctrine that a 


; 


Resolutions were adopted, approving | 


only in heavy volumes. Well-considered opinions, carefully verified 
facts, illustrations drawn from all branches of knowledge, and topics 
of history and science, are now found in periodicals. A book or pam- 
philet usually presents a view of but a single subject, or class of sub- 
A newspaper is an epitome of nearly all current knowledge, and 
is the production not of one mind, but of many. 

It has been feared that the rapid increase of periodicals of all classes 
would not only work detriment to the advancement of solid informa- 
tion, but would diminish the number of new works of imagination. 
But the contrary has proved to be the case. Periodicals have increased 
the number of readers, and the demand for books. Investigation and 
study have been promoted, and science and general knowledge owe 
more to periodicals than to stately volumes. The newspapers are the 
active skirmishers in the great battle with ignorance, and in the pro- 
motion of intelligence. They address the largest audiences, and, by 
prompting curiosity, cause to be welcomed by the reading public 
many a work which would else have failed to attract notice. The salient 
and remarkable points in any new discovery or theory are made familiar 
to all the newspaper-reading world, and a desire is created to acquire 
the details, and to perfect the view which the briefer publication pre- 
sents. 

It is curious, moreover, to notice how much better than their 
contemporaries did the readers of this newspaper age understand the 
famous men of the past. The retrospective character of much of the 
current literature of the day is one of its most noticeable features. The 
industry with which obsolete and hitherto forgotten materials for his- 
tory and biography are searched, is giving the present generation such 
a familiarity with the personal characters and habits of authors and 
statesmen as no mere books could have produced. If many a mythical 
idol is thus reduced to its true proportions, truth gains, however much 
the traditional reverence for names may suffer. 

Newspapers and other periodicals have given a practical and popular 
value to the great art of printing. Taking up a book to read implies 
preparation for study. But the ready newspaper or pamphlet can be 
taken up anywhere, and either glanced at, or thoroughly considered, as 
time and opportunity may serve, or as the publication itself may merit. 

There is another and a great advantage. The journal has upon it the 


| very light and flush of to-day. What is going on just now—what people 
| are talking of and thinking of at the moment are reflected from the 


periodical. What happened yesterday—what is now impending—what 
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will probably be to-morrow—what you, the reader, are to do, or to see, 
or to hear—these are the surroundings in which the newspaper pre- 
You do not step out of the world to avail yourself of 
the newspaper, but it goes with you, your companion and oftentimes 
guide. 


sents its topics. 


alive; not only as the topics of news and comments, in the second per- 
son, but of thousands of agents in the nominative case. 


Messrs. the | of our own strict party lines, and to come from the southern portion of 
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GERARD STITH. 
Blackburn's Homer Iliad, of Homer, La., of March 15th, 


| contained the following very complimentary notice of the 


It is a live thing, in a live world, and represents people all | 


Advertisers make their own announcements and introduce themselves, | 


with their individual peculiarities, to you and all others who may wish 
to know them. If Dr. Johnson confessed his indebtedness to the un- 


developed journals of his time, how much do those who catch the | 


inspiration of the hour from the teeming press of to-day owe to its 
hints and assistance! Certainly, there are even more things which one 
could wish unprinted than there are which we wish unspoken. But 
the newspaper is the “mirror of a bustling age,” and though it may 
not always be pleasant, it is nevertheless unavoidable that the mirror 
should sometimes reflect blemishes as well as beauties. 


soo, 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF ENGRAVING. 


‘*Line” engraving is of the highest order. All great en- 


gravings are done in ‘“‘line”—simply straight lines. - Next 
comes “‘ line” and ‘‘stipple.” ‘‘Stipple” means dots—small 
dots like this: ........ These small dots are used to lighten 


up the high parts of the face or drapery. It is very hard to 
engrave a face in lines, simply, and only master engravers 
have ever undertaken it. ‘The masters understand and prac- 
tice both ‘‘line” and ‘‘stipple.” Claude Mellan engraved, 
in 1700, a full head of Christ with one unbroken line. This 
line commenced at the apex of the nose, and wound out and 
out like a watch spring, until it ended in the border of the 
picture. Mezzotint engravings are produced thus: The 
steel or copper is made rough, like fine sand-paper. To pro- 
duce soft effects this rough surface is scraped off. If you 
want a white place or ‘‘high light” in your engraving, 
scrape the surface smooth, then the ink will not touch it. 
If you want faint color, scrape off a little. Such engravings 
look like lithographs. Etching is adapted to homely and 
familiar sketches. Almost all the great painters were etchers. 
Etching is done thus: The copper or steel plate is heated 
and covered with black varnish with sharp needles, work- 
ing on the surface as he would on paper with a pencil. Ni- 
tric acid is then poured over the plate, and it eats away at 
the steel and copper wherever the needle has scraped off the 
varnish. When the varnish is removed with spirits of tur- 
pentine, the engraving is seen in sunken lines on the plate. 
+—w31e- 

Tue editors of the newspapers published in the city of 
Mexico have formed themselves into a society, the members 
of which are all bound to abstain from personal attacks 
upon each other when discussing politics and other inflam- 
mable subjects. 

initiated cianipain 

An editor says that the only reason he knows of why his 
house was not blown away the other day, during a severe 
gale, was because there was a heavy mortgage upon it. 





Germany has five daily and fourteen weekly papers edited 
by women. 


' commendation. 





well-known printer whose name heads this article: 


If we had to select a candidate for Governor, at next election, outside 


the State, it would be unhesitatingly Colonel Gerard Stith. 
suitable man, we are sure, could not be found. 


A more 
He is, and always has 
been, eminently conservative in politics; and as a gentleman of practi- 
cal, utilitarian good sense, he hardly has a superior, if indeed an equal 
in our State. He was once elected Mayor of New Orleans, which place 
he filled with ability and general satisfaction. He is public-spirited, 
honest, honorable, generous, noble, and true. 

With such a man as Governor, Louisiana would not only be proud, 
but her commerce and general business prospects would revive again, 
and her waste places “bourgeon and bloom” And the 
fact that he is a practical printer, and works at his trade, should be no 
objection to placing him in high official position, but decidedly a re- 
What the country most needs is practical, industrious, 
honest men‘as high officials, who not only understand, but have per- 
sonal sympathy with the every-day wants of society, in all its intricate 
ramifications—with the knowledge and the nerve to apply the redeem- 
ing remedies in the proper place and at the propertime. Of such a 
class of men, Col. Gerard Stith stands foremost. He is a good man— 
noble and true, and in every way worthy. 


once more. 





IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 

By a recent decision of the Post Office Department the 
law regarding sending newspapers by mail has been more 
clearly defined than it has heretofore stood. No name or 
memorandum can be made on a newspaper inside of the 
wrapper on which the address is written. It is barely per- 
missible to mark an article with pen or pencil. More than 
this subjects the paper to letter postage, and the violator of 
the law to a fine. No printed card, handbill or advertise- 
ment, no written notice, letter, or slip of any kind whatso- 
ever, must be folded in the paper. To do any of these things 
is to violate the law. Printed slips pasted on the outside, 
or folded in papers or periodicals, soliciting notices, are 
also violations of the law. Senders of transient papers can 
send bundles of printed matter by weight, or transient post- 
age charges, but must not send any written matter in such 
bundles. 


——__—_~+-».0e- 





Cuar.es Sutton, for several years warden of the Tombs 
Prison, in New York city, will soon publish a history of that 
famous institution for the last thirty years. The author's 
experience, and the fact that he has had access to valuable 
records, should enable him to produce an interesting and 
readable volume. 

eee 

Wa. S. Buack, Esq., editor of the Gazette and Democrat, 
New Castle, Pa., has been elected Mayor of that city. 
Mr. Black will no doubt make an able and efficient execu- 
tive officer. 


——<——$ tt P28 

A PRINTER’s devil, in an Omaha office, was bitten by a dog 
a few days since. The dog lingered several days and then 
died in great agony. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

THERE are 622 daily papers published in the United 
States. 

Otymp1a, Washington Territory, with a population of 
about 1,500, supports two daily and six weekly newspapers. 

A Connecticut editor offers to ‘‘ vaccinate, free of charge, 
all new prepaying subscribers to his paper, for thirty days.” 

GoveRNoR WarmoutsH, of Louisiana, is a Missourian by 
birth, and learned the art of type-setting in the office of the 
Salem (Ill.) Register. 

A. 8. Aset, Esq., editor and proprietor of the Baltimore 
Sun, is stated to have amassed a fortune of $10,000,000. He 
commenced life as a journeyman printer forty years ago, 
and is reputed to be the wealthiest man in Baltimore. 


A WESTERN paper, about to expire, came out for the last 


time in mourning, full of cuts of hearses, coffins, grave- 
stones, etc., with the following notice: ‘‘ Died in Dundee, 
of starvation, on February 5, the Dundee Weekly.” 

Vicr-Presiwent Courax having said that ‘‘the happiest 
days of his life were when he was a printer,” the Lowell 
(Mass. ) Courier, taking him at his word, offers him the ‘old 
familiar joy ” at 25 cents a thousand. 
goes it better by offering 60 cents a thousand. 

A tapy, fond of reading Bulwer’s works, went into a book 
store a short time since, just as one of the clerks had killed 
a large rat. ‘‘I wish to see ‘What Will He Do With it?” 
said she to a boy behind the counter. ‘‘ Well,” said the boy, 


The Washington Siar | 


| 


“if you'll step to the window, you will probably see him | 


sling it into the back lot.” 


Mark Twarn, in one of his lectures, says: ‘‘ A reporter | 


has to lie a little, of course, or he would be discharged. 
That is the only drawback to the profession. That is why 
I left it. Lam different from Washington; I have a higher 
and grander standard of principle. 
lie. I can lie, but I won't. Reporting is fascinating; but 
then it is distressing to have to lie so.” 


Washington could not 


At a revival meeting in one of the interior towns of Mis- 
sissippi, the minister observed one of the congregation to 
be sound asleep. Shocked at such a sight, the good man 
went up to the unconscious person, awoke him, and asked 
him if he was a Christian. 
editor of a newspaper.” 


‘*No,” said the man, ‘‘I am an 
‘*Then, in the name of God, let 
us pray!” replied the devoted minister, greatly astonished 
at such an answer. 

Tue following is a somewhat unique announcement of a 
Western personal: ‘‘ We are sorry to receive No. 1 of the 
Comanche County World. The World is badly printed, and 
Mr. John Smith, 
If the leading men of Comanche 
County are responsible for the foundation of this paper, 
they ought to be sent to the penitentiary. We trust that 


has a sickly, poverty-stricken appearance. 
its editor, is an idiot. 


| 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Mrs. Marx Lemon, the widow of the late editor of Lon- 


don Punch, has been granted a pension of $500 per annum. 


Tur Dover (Eng.) Standard, a new weekly, publishes a 
portion of its news in French, the object being, no doubt, 
to obtain a circulation on both sides of the Straits. 

Tue strike of the London compositors has been success- 
ful. The demand for an increase of wages, and limitation 
of a day’s work. to nine hours, has been acceded to by nearly 


all the employers. 


JOURNEYMEN printers in Australia receive £3 per week; 
machinemen, £3 5s. In manufacturing stationers’ estab- 
lishments, lithographers are paid £3 per week; binders, £3 
per week; paper rulers, £3 5s. per week. 

JOURNALISM, in Germany, has made rapid strides during 
What is now called the German Empire 
possessed at the beginning of that period only 1,134 daily 
papers, while now the number has risen to 1,743. 


the past ten years. 


One of the oldest newspapers in Germany-——the Vossische 
Zeitung, at Berlin, familiarly known as Tante Voss—cele- 
brated the one hundred and fiftieth year of its existence on 
the 25th of February last. 

Tue compositors of Londonderry, Ireland, have received 
an advance of 144d. per 1,000. 
The established wages of the city are now 25s., a portion of 


The prices now are 51gd. 


the members previously receiving 24s. having received an 
advance of Is. 

Joun C. HarTNALL, a newspaper reporter at Ryde, Eng- 
land, has been fined by the magistrates 2s. 6d. and costs, 
for selling a local newspaper which had been exposed to in- 
fection from a person who had been residing in his house 
suffering from small-pox, without having previously disin- 
fected it. 

On the first of last February, over two hundred literary 
gentlemen, of various nationalities, sat down to a sumptuous 
banquet given in honor of the fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation, in Berlin, of the Magazin in fur die Literatus des 
Auslandes ; and in appreciation of its editor, Herr Joseph 
Lehmann, who has conducted it, without intermission, 
since its first appearance. 

Tue employing printers of Stuttgart, Germany, are 
greatly exercised over the strike of the printers of that city 
for an advance in wages, and are determined to oppose 
them at all costs. With the exception of those employed 
by one firm, all the printers are united together for the pur- 
pose of gaining their demands. This the employers are 
opposed to, on the ground that they received an increase in 
wages a short time since; and they offer to protect any one 
from the strikers who will accept work, and also pay them 


for their lost time. They also propose calling a convention 


| of all employing printers and type-founders for the purpose 
| of adopting measures mutually beneficial to themselves and 


Mr. Smith will stop the publication of his paper and save | employés. In the meantime, the Government has allowed 


his money.” 


the soldiers to work while the strike continues. 
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PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1872. 


THE WOODBURY PROCESS. 
Mr. Woodbury, the inventor of the new photo-relief print- 
ing process, with which his name is honorably identified, 
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53 
pearance, and in the character of its inequalities of surface, 


a medal struck from a coin press. This cast in hard metal 


| then becomes the ‘‘form” of the photo-relief printer, in 


recently paid a visit to our sanctum, and we subsequently | 


visited the rooms of the Photo-Relief Printing Company, in 
Arch Street, near Tenth, where this process is now being 
worked under his patent. 
volves were explained to us by him, and as the results he 


The various operations it in- | 


achieves are very striking, and the methods employed very | 


ingenious, a short description may be interesting to many 
of our readers. 
Of any photograph Mr. Woodbury produces, by a novel 


a genuine photograph. The practical difference between 
his prints and photographs is in favor of his products, as 


they not only never fade, and are never blurred or impc¢r- 


substantially the same sense that a stereotype or electrotype 
plate constitutes the form of a typographic printer. The 
mode of printing, however, differs radically from typo- 
graphic printing; and while it bears some resemblance to 
copper-plate printing, it still presents some strong con- 
trasts to that method. For convenience, and to avoid a 
waste of time on the part of the printer, six small presses 
(each of which is more like the copying-press than any 
other form of press with which printers are familiar) are 
placed upon a circular revolving table, and the printer thus 
prints upon six presses in succession instead of only one. 
After placing the cast upon the bed of the press, a fluid 
mixture, composed of gelatine and such coloring matter as 
may be selected, is dropped upon a point near the centre of 
the cast. There is no rolling, no even distribution of this 
‘‘ink” (if it may be so called) over the surface; and the ink- 
ing of the form looks like dropping a puddle of writing ink 


over the form to be worked. The paper is then applied and 


y | the top of the press pulled down over it and left to exert a 
but bona fide mechanical printing process, so exact a copy | 


that all non-professional observers would suppose it to be | 


fect in any portion of the picture, but can be produced | 


with infinitely greater certainty, rapidity, and cheapness. 
The resemblance is so strong that a large proportion of the 
small portraits of celebrities, scenery, etc., which are sold 
as photographs in this country, are, in reality, products of 
the photo-relief printing process. 

Mr. Woodbury has thus fully accomplished the object at 
which many photographers have aimed unsuccessfully. 


He | 


continuous pressure, until the five casts on the succeeding 
five presses of the circular table have, in turn, received 
similar treatment. A brief interval of time having thus 
elapsed (for the whole process is quite as rapid as work on 
the hand printing press), the top of the form is lifted, the 
paper removed, and a fac simile of the original photograph 
is presented—the philosophy of this operation being that 
large quantities of gelatine are transferred from the hollows 
of the cast to certain parts of the printed picture, thus form- 
ing the dark shades, while little or no gelatine is transferred 


| to the parts of the picture opposite to the elevations of the 
} cast, which represent the lights. 


has succeeded in transfixing to paper, at will, by mechani- | 
cal agencies, with any desirable degree of rapidity, and with | 
absolute certainty, the tones and half-tones of the photo- | 


graph. 
To typographic printers his process is peculiarly inter- 


esting, because, after the first few stages, it embodies a 
novel method of press-work. The original preparation of | 


the ‘“‘forms” is a typographic affair. It is based on the 
peculiar qualities of a mixture of gelatine and bichromate 
of potash, which, after being exposed to the action of light, 
in the photographic manner, and subsequently soaked in 


hot water, obtains gradations of thickness corresponding to | 


the lights and shadows of a photograph. 


Thus is created | 


what might be termed a cast of a picture—thick where the | 


picture is of a dark color, and thin where it is of a light 
This soft film of gelatine and bichromate of potash 
is then placed upon a piece of hard metal (composed of lead 
and antimony) of appropriate size, and subjected to very 
heavy hydraulic pressure. From ‘this operation results a 
reverse cast of the picture in hard metal, resembling in ap- 


color. 





The printing is now complete, and it only remains to re- 
move the superfluous gelatine from the sides of the picture, 
and to subject it to an alum bath, for the purpose of fixing 
colors and making it permanent. 

Independent of this process, Mr. Woodbury has invented 
another for producing, by photography, and without the 
aid of an engraver, plates representing engravings, painted 
pictures, or objects in nature, which can be printed from on 
a copperplate press. This process is now being worked 
successfully and with beautiful results, under his patent, in 


France. 
-=-*-o- 


NEW NEWSPAPER FILE. 


Mr. Benjamin F. Herr, a printer of Livingston, Alabama, 
sends us one of the best newspaper files we have ever seen. 
It is simple and very efficient. The pages of the papers all 
follow each other in regular order, like the leaves of a book. 
In all other files which we have seen, after a few papers have 
been placed on file, it is difficult to find the last pages. We 
hope Mr. Herr’s invention may meet with the success it 
deserves. 
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PHILADELPHIA EMPLOYERS’ PRICE LIST. 


The following is a list of prices charged by the employ- | 


ing printers of Philadelphia. It embraces nearly all classes 
ot work, and is as nearly correct as can be given where no 
regular scale is agreed upon and adhered to. 


We submitted | 


the price list to several of our leading printers, who cor- | 


rected and revised it; being therefore reliable, it will be 
found extremely valuable 

COMPOSITION. 
Letter-Press Composition, Book Work, per 1,000 ems.... $0 85@$0 90 


CIRCULAR. 


Letter Circulars, full sheet, 10 Ib Letter, 1 page composi- 
ST, OGD inno nhc sche eeN abe csnaccérersteeces 13 00@ 14 00 
Each succeeding 1,000...... Ss6-omkes< 10 00@ 11 00 
Half-sheet, 10 lb Letter, 1 page compos.tion, per 1,000 9 00@ 9 50 
Minch cemeenRlng B,00B i os 0 i.0000 0060s cccces cescesccss 6 00@ 6 50 
Note Circulars, full sheet, 6 ib Note, 1 page composition, 


OE ER Rinn 6000.0 bds.00 MNS CC SEs 69% 1009600000062 8 50@ 9 00 

Each succeeding 1,000......... ; 6 50@ 7 00 

Half-sheet, 6 tb Note, 1 page compos.tion, per 1,000.. 6 00@ 6 50 

Each succeeding 1,000. . pills bodebbcen devon) Qe eae 
Handbills, 4 to medium sheet, per 1, rer 5 50 

Each succeeding 1,000. hoicicce Pree ey 

16 to double medium shock, per 1,000. 3 00@ 4 00 

Each succeeding 1,000..............+-55 2 50@ 3 00 


Time work on jobbing, 70c. per hour. 
Time work on alterations, 60c. per hour. 


-2e0e- 


“ RILEY’S INDISPENSABLE. ” 


The following is the recipe for making ‘‘ Riley’s Indis- 


| pensable,” which we publish for the benefit of the readers of 








IE CIs 5:06. cccneccdacscscccececesscccacnes 1 00 

Be EBSD GRR, GF BERR. io ccc ccccicccdecicccsovecsce 8@ 90 

If more than 50,000, and less than 100,000, per 1,000.. 85@ 90 
Composition and Stereotyping, per 1,000................. 1 25@ 1 50 

INR, £6 cine cecde ccawccevesnccececceccsenass 1 35@ 1 45 
Alterations in type, per hour. .............ccseseeseceees 75 

PRESSWORK. 

250 impressions from type, plain work, per form, on dou- 

IE BIR . nc bicictes wibbnuinesicenecévecess od 1 50@ 5 00 
500 impressions from type, plain work, per form, on dou- 

SE TROTIR. 6 connec ccnccccocceccecesecccocces 2 25@ 2 75 
1,000 impressions from type, plain work, per form, on 

Gomble-emeGinss BMMS. o'. oc ccsvccvcsscccscccoccces 4 00@ 12 00 | 
2,000 impressions, or more, from type, per 1,000......... 7 00@ 8 U0 | 

500 “ BOGE BRNIOR. cv csccecivcceeccsecss coccce 1 50 

1,000 ” F 4). endbeeehbenehesscsepeccan pe 2 50 
2,000 - per thousand.............. 2 40 
1,000 copies of Wood Cuts, 1 to 8 on a sheet, per form of 

16x20, 1,000 copies, 8 oF larger. .....ccccccsccccccece 5 00@ 15 00 

JOB WORK, INCLUDING STOCK. 

Billheads, per ream, best 16 Ib cap, complete............ 10 00@ 12 50 

Se UII TIED, occ ccuc coadscdcccedadcceusces 9 00@ 11 00 
Monthly Statements, 8 toa sheet of 24 Ib Folio, or 5toa 

sheet of 16 16 cap, per 1,000. .....rcccccvcccccccccess 6 50 

Each succeeding 1,000 on same order................ 5 75 
Shipping Receipts and Bills of Lading, 1 ream 14 tb ordi- 

nary Cap, or Railroad Receipts..............ssseseee 10 00 

NE SII deni ceeds cccvesccied duenus'sa 7 50 
Letter Headings, on 10 Ib Letter, per ream, complete.... 7 50@ 8 50 

Hach eucceeding TOA... .ccccccccccccccccccccccees 6 00@ 7 00 
Note Headings, per 1,000, on 6 Ib Note, single........... 5 00@ 5 50 

I SD 60 ccccsnedeneoenvnccigsecones 4 00 
Envelopes, 500, without stock............csccccscccee 1 00 

“ 1,000, | Seusctsccpeedieswatenn sé 1 50 

a 5,000, wTTILTT TT TTT TT Tie 5 00 

10,000, | weccncbaawcencesbneetioe 8 00 
Bristol Cards, per 1,000, cost $2 50@$3 00.............. 5 50@ 6 25 

Ee IED EIEN o.6.ci no andnds.cdpinnsscacccace 4 75 
Checks or Receipts, per 1,000, loose, black ink........... 4 00 

Each succeeding 1,000, black ink..................+. 3 00 
Checks or Receipts, 5,000, 14 Ib Cap or 20 Ib Folio, per 

BID on dco:cinctnton Ecnpbeh 6560040 boeken bvenmenssc ces 3 00 
Checks or Receipts, per 1,000, loose, red or purple ink... 5 00 

Each succeeding 1,000, same...............02eeseees 4 00 
Checks or Receipts, 5,000, purple or red................. 3 50 
Check Books, 1,000, black ink, complete................. 8 00@ 12 00 
Check Books, 1,000, red or purple ink..................+ 9 00@ 12 00 
Check Books, 500, black ink, complete...............0+65 7 00@10 00 
Check Books, 500, red or purple ink, complete.......... 8 00@ 10 00 
Briefs, ordinary letter or folio size, Small Pica type, 25 

copies, per page, 50 copies or less............s.s004: 3 00 

8 vo. size, Small Pica, 50 copies or less per page. 1 50 


the Printers’ CrrcuLar: 
NO. 1—FOR FINE JOB WORK. 
Dumar Varnish, 6 oz.; Bergamot, 
drachms; Balsam of Fir, 3 0z.; 
drachm. 
To enough ink for 1,000 ordinary business cards, add from 8 to 12 
drops of the “‘Indispensable,”’ and to larger quantities, in proportion. 
When used for Bronze, Dry Colors, Diamond Printing, etc., take 
twice the quantity; and where an extra quick dryer is desired, add a 
few drops of dissolved Gum Arabic to the ink, after it has been mixed 
with No. 1. In all cases, mix well with the ink before applying to the 
rollers. 


2 drachms; Balsam Copaiba, 2 
Creosote, 1 drachm; Copal Varnish, 1 


NO. 2—FOR NEWS AND POSTER INK. 

Spirits of Turpentine, 1 qt.; Balsam Copaiba, 6 oz. 

Add a sufficient quantity to the ink to thin it to a proper consistency 
for working. 

This compound is one of the best that can be used as a 
dryer, and to brighten colored inks and make them work 
free. 

Those who use large quantities of colored inks will find it 
to their advantage to use the ‘‘Indispensable.” They can 
either compound it themselves, or procure it in large or 
small quantities at this office. 


+~w50ee CC 


NEW PATENTS RELATING TO PRINTING, 


The following patents for inventions connected with the 
art of printing have recently been granted by the United 
States Patent Office to the parties named: 

PapPER-CUTTING MACHINE (124,690).—John Leviness and Reston Van 
Horn, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignors to Joseph 8S. Sanborn, New York city. 

MACHINE FOR SEWING PAMPHLETS (124,694).—Chas. H. Palmer, New 
York city, assignor of two-thirds of his right to Alfred E. Tilton and A. 
M. Loryea, same place. 

PRINTING PREss (124,701).—Earle H. Smith, New York. 

Parer-CUTTING MACHINE (124,774).—George A. Walker, Boston, Mass. 

PRINTING Press (124,822).—Berthold Huber, Williamsburg, N. Y. 

PAPER-MAKING MACHINE (124,881).—John Bruns and John Campbell, 
Broomfield, N. J. 

PrintIneG Press (124,907).—Thos. N. Morse, Fairlaven, Mass. 

PERFORATING EpGED CoLtumN RvLes (124,925).—John C. White, 
Quincy, Ill. 
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CIRCULAR. 





The present Legislature of New Jersey appointed an In- | 


vestigating Committee on Printing Frauds, a few weeks 
That Committee has just presented its report, and 
in it favors a reduction from the prices now paid, believing 


since. 
that it will be a material saving to the State. Trenton 
Typographical Union, No. 71, being unfavorable to such 
economy, called a special meeting, which was held March 
23d, when the following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 


WueEreas, The members of Trenton Typographical Union, No. 71, as | 


well as a large majority of our fellow-craftsmen throughout the State, 
have been watching the action of our present Legislature in its inves- 
tigation of the printing frauds, so called, with a great deal of interest, 
as we consider its action in the matter will have a great deal to do with 
the future progress of the “art preservative ” in this State; and 
WueEreas, The report of the majority of the Investigating Committee 


would seem to favor the idea of saving money to the State Government | 


at the expense of the laboring class, rather than by a due discretion in 
the quantity of printing the State may have executed; and 

Wuereas, The contract system, or giving the work to the lowest 
bidder, will have the effect either to reduce the grade of the work to 
such an extent as to prove a disgrace to the State, or eventually take 


from the pockets of the working man, whose interests the State should | 


protect, the profits the contractor must have; and 

Wuereas, We know the printing of the State, as now done, at its own 
price, will compare favorably, both in quality and price, with that of 
our sister States, and believing, if the contemplated reduction in price 
is made, or the work given out to the lowest bidder, the reverse will be 
the case, and eventually seriously operate against our interes‘s; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That, while we have no objection to any condensation or 
reduction in the amount of printing the Legislature may see fit to 
make in order to economize and lighten the expense of government, 


yet we, in common with our typographical brethren throughout the | 
State, do most emphatically protest against any reduction in the prices | 


now paid, deeming them no more than sufficient to enable the printer 
to do the work well and make a fair profit. 

Resolved, That this preamble and resolutions be placed in the hands 
of our representatives in the Legislature, and be published in the 
newspapers throughout the State. 

Matrtuew 8S. AustIN, President. 

HOWELL QUIGLEY, Secretary. 





LirxE his mighty namesake, Grant, the author, should 
take as his motto, ‘‘ Let us have peace.” 


fect hailstorm of notes and queries among the journals of 
England. He has been annotated and corrected, explained 
and expounded, until the original text seems in danger of 
being buried beneath a mountain of criticism; and now, 


when he proposes to issue an additional volume upon the | 


press of America, the unkindest cut of all comes from the 
Weekly Trade Circular, of New York, which vehemently 
protests that if, as an English editor upon his own ground, 
Mr. Grant has been so manifestly incorrect, he should—let 
us alone; and further insists that it offers itself as the re- 
presentative of a world of readers, who proclaim to Mr. 


Grant that— : ss 
We rather bear the ills we have, 
Than fly to those we know not of. 





As the producer | 
of a ‘‘ History of the Newspaper Press,” he has caused a per- | 


THE PRINTERS’ STRIKE IN TORONTO, 


The printers’ strike in Toronto, Canada, appears to be 
drawing to a close, and that, too, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Union men. A numberof the employers, who 
at first refused to accede to the requests for an advance of 
| wages to piece hands and the adoption of the nine-hour 
system for week hands, have signified their willingness to 
comply with them. At a special meeting of the Toronto 
Trades’ Assembly, held on the 2ist ult., the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this Assembly, recognizing the attitude assumed by 
the master printers of Toronto, in reference to a memorial presented 
| by the Typographical Union, requesting the adoption of the nine-hour 
system, and considering that the avowed object of the employers is to 
crush the grand principles of Unionism, we appeal to all tradesmen in 
the Dominion of Canada to give all moral and financial support that 
may be required to frustrate the efforts made by the master printers 
(with the honorable exception of Mr. Jas. M. Beaty, M. P., of the 
Leader) to annihilate the existence of Unions. 


Pending the strike, the Toronto Union published a card, 
requesting all honorable printers to keep away from Toronto 
until their difficulties are amicably settled. 





WE would respectfully request the Secretaries, or any of 
| the members of the various Subordinate Unions, to forward 
| to us, as early as convenient, the names of the delegates 
chosen to represent them at the next session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, to be held in Richmond, 
Va., on Monday, June 3d, as we are desirous of pub- 
lishing as full and complete a list as can be gathered in the 
next issue of the CrrcuLar. 





A Great Fairy or Printers.—It must be inferred that 
the Emperor of Germany was well satisfied with his trade, 
for, after serving an apprenticeship himself, he trained the 
Crown Prince as a compositor; and still anxious to preserve 
| some connection with the business, Prince Henry, the son 
of the Crown Prince, has been recently apprenticed to a 
| bookbinder of Berlin. 


vadininaiaamnine din 

Tue annual meeting of the Publishers’ Board of Trade 
of New York was held at the Grand Central Hotel, in that 
city, on Saturday, April 6th. Smith Sheldon, Esq., occu- 
| pied the chair, and the following gentlemen were elected 

officers for the ensuing year, from July Ist: President, 
| Henry Ivison; Vice-President, O. J. Wilson; Secretary, J. C. 
Barnes; Treasurer, C. C. Woolworth. 

+218 - —- 


Book and Job Printers, 


| Messrs. Francis Hart & Co., 

| No. 63 Cortlandt Street, New York, will remove from their 
| present location to Nos. 12 and 14 College Place, corner of 
| asa Street, on or about May Ist, where they will 
| have greater facilities for executing the increasing business 
| flowing in upon them. 





Tue article on ‘‘ Reporters,” in the present number, will 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia, A Universal Dictionary of English Lan- 
gnage, Science, Literature, and Art. By L. Colange, LL. D. Phila- 

delphia: T. Ellwood Zell. 1871. 

This handsome work may well claim its title of universal, for it em- 
braces, besides the words ordinarily found in dictionaries, those intro- 
duced into English literature from foreign languages, scientific and 
technical terms, a remarkably full geographical list, especially of 
American localities, with a very complete biographical array, embrac- 
ing current history and literature. A work of this kind furnishes a 
condensed library, giving the contents of many volumes in one, with 
the advantages of ready reference. The book has a special value as 
being a unit, that is, the terms of all descriptions follow each other 
alphabetically, without any of those subdivisions or subheadings, which 
are so embarrassing and inconvenient to the student. The Encyclo- 
pedia is abundantly and handsomely illustrated with over twenty-five 
hundred wood-cuts. Published in two large quarto volumes; the first 
volume of 1,196 pages reaches from A to H. 

Memoir of Robert Chambers. 


William Chambers. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. (through 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


A book to be read by all who are readers—the lives of two men 
whose names are inextricably connected with one of the grandest 
epochs of English literature, and who, living among and with these 
great authors, also themselves belonged to the mighty band. 

The Chicago Specimen, after a six months’ absence, makes a very 
handsome appearance, and seeks to find a curious kind of consolation 
in elaborately describing how Rome, in the year 10, was worse burnt 
than even Chicago in the year 1871. 

The Scottish Typographical Circular. March. 

Draws an interesting picture of the condition of the printer in Scot- 
land in 1855, when the Circular was commenced, contrasting it with his 
condition at the present day, and from his increasing prosperity fore- 
tells a still brighter future. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. April. 

Brimful of fashions and stories, and always conveys an undertone ot 
common sense into tale and recipe, which warrants and explains its 
reaching the venerable old age of forty-two years. 

The Lady's Friend, Mrs. Henry Peterson. Philadelphia. April. 

Under the vernal influences this magazine has changed its chameleon 
tint to green. The Lady’s Friend is particularly fortunate in securing 
a long story from the popular authoress, Mrs. Wood. 

Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine. April. 

Virginia F. Townsend is completing her popular story of ‘A Dollar 
a Day,”’ by a sequel styled * Six in All.” 

The Lithographer. London. March. 

A happy combination of original and selected matter renders this 
magazine a complete résume of the present condition of this important 
branch of art. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. April. 

So few people are et all ‘at home ’’ upon the subject, that the papers 
entitled ‘‘ At Home with the Patagonians,’’ have an especial interest. 
Leisure Hours. March. Philadelphia. 

This number contiins the fifty-ninth article on “ Biographical Sketches 
of Prominent Public Men,’”’ Hon. James Thompson, Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania, being the subject, with a portrait. It also contains 
many other articles of interest to the reader. 


| 





With Autobiographic Reminiscences of | 
linas, the farmers of that section of our country will gain much useful 





Phrenological Journal. April. New York: 8S. R. Wells. 

This popular magazine still maintains its old reputation in furnish- 
ing to its readers matter that is not only interesting, but that which is 
also instructive and full of information as well. In the current num- 
ber may be found a biographical sketch and portrait of Wm. H. Aspin- 
wall; “‘ Respiration and its Apparatus,”’ illustrated; ‘‘ Homes of Famous 
Americans,” also illustrated; and a large variety of other interesting 
articles. 

The Coachmakers’ International Journal. April. Philadelphia. 

Being devoted exclusively to that branch of our industrial pursuits, 
it is chiefly of interest to those who follow that branch of business. It 
is beautifully embellished with illustrations of carriages, phetons, etc. ; 
and its typograpbical execution is exceedingly good. 

Schoolday Visitor. April. J. W. Daughaday & Co.: Philadelphia. 

The several departments of this monthly are well stored with choice 
articles adapted to the minds and wants of the little people; and from 
the many pretty illustrations much childish pleasure will be culled. 
It will always be a welcome visitor. 

American Stock Journal. April. N. P. Boyer & Co.: Parkesburg, Pa. 

To the agriculturist and stock breeder this magazine is almost indis- 
pensable, as it furnishes to them much valuable information that can- 
not be found elsewhere. Each department is ably sustained with 
well-written articles, besides being illustrated with some twenty-five 
engravings of Dairy Fixtures, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc. 

The Carolina Farmer. April. W. H. Bernard: Wilmington, N. C. 

Being principally devoted to the farming interests of the two Caro- 


information by consulting the pages of this magazine. 
The Hub and New York Coachmakers’ Magazine. March. 

This number closes the thirteenth volume of this very popular maga- 
zine, and on entering its fourteenth volume, the publishers intend to 
still maintain its past reputation by doing as much, if not more, and 
perhaps better, than heretofore. It is beautifully printed and hand- 
somely illustrated. 

The Newspaper Press. London, England. March. 

The “‘ History of the Press in England and the United States ’’ is con- 
tinued, and the present article is devoted to the wonderful rise, pro- 
gress, and success of the London Times, and the mighty influence it 
wields in molding and shaping public opinion on all questions of vital 
interest to Great Britain. 

American Agriculturist. April. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 

An exceedingly interesting number to all those engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, being well filled with valuable information adapted to 
the needs and wants of the farmer at this season of the year. It is well 
and ably conducted, showing marked ability and a cultivated taste in 
the selection of its multitudinous articles, besides being handsomely 
illustrated. . Without doubt, it is one of the best agricultural magazines 
extant; and no farmer who wishes to keep pace with the increasing 
progress of the times, should fail to consult its pages. 


Press News. London, England. March. 

Triibner’s American and Oriental Lite:ary Record. March. 
The Printers’ Register. March. 

The Children’s Hour. April. Philadelphia: T. 8. Arthur. 


Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. April. New York. 
Paris, France. 

Southern Cultivator. Athens, Ga.: Wm. & W. L. Jones. 
Farmers’ Monthly. March. Dayton, Ohio: H. J. Kurtz. 


April. 


L’ Imprimerie. 


April. 


Lancaster Farmer. 


Northwestern Farmer. April. Indianapolis, Ind.: D. E. Caldwell & J. 
J. D. Kingsbury. 
Printing Gazette. March. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Iowa School Journal. April. Edwards & Greene. Des Moines, Iowa. 
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FROM CHICAGO. 
Curicaco, April 1, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 


Smr:—The Crecunar’s new dress gives much pleasure hereabouts. | 


Always beautiful, it seems now to have attained nearly to the super- 
lative, and deserves to increase its circulation. 

The revival of the printing business in this city has exceeded in 
rapidity the expectations of the most sanguine, and there are now 
nearly as many printers employed as before the great fire. Instead of 
the splendid offices, however, of the ante-fire times, we now work in 
rooms vastly inferior, which are regarded as only temporary quarters. 
Already the leading firms have consummated arrangements for the 
erection of suitable buildings for their business, and before the year is 
out, we shall have several of the finest offices in America. 

The inadequacy of the house accommodations to supply the demand 
for residences has caused a startling increase in rentals, in some cases 
as high as two hundred per cent. A proposition to increase wages 
correspondingly was not thought wise, and was, therefore, defeated in 
the Union. 

Major John M. Farquhar, ex-President of the International Union, 
and more recently President of our Society, lately removed to Buffalo, 
much to the regret of his numerous friends here. 

A new Democratic morning paper, called the Daily News, was started 
in this city about March Ist. Albert H. Brown, delegate from Chicago 
to the Memphis session of the International Union, is in charge of its 
news room. 

The delegate from Chicago to the Richmond session will be elected 
at the next meeting of the Union, which will be held on the 27th inst. 
The Union has determined to be represented there by one delegate. 

Fraternally yours, FP. &. T. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
Curcaco, April 1, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Str:—The Franklin Society of this city gratefully acknowledges the 
receipt of the following donations, in addition to the list published in 
your March issue: 

From R. 8. Menamin, Philadelphia—The American Encyclopedia of 
Printing; Volume 6 of the Prryrers’ CrrcuLar (making the file com- 


* plete, except Volume 1). 


From M. H. Madden, Chicago—Evening Journal Extra, Oct. 9, 1871, 
claiming to be the first newspaper published in Chicago during or after 
the great fire. 

From P. F. Pettibone, Chicago—Specimens and Catalogue of the 
Printing Material in the office of the New York Printing Company. 

From J. W. Sheahan, Chicago—Sundry current issues of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Reporter, Proof-Sheet, Typo, American Journalist, and 
Industrial Monthly. 

From H. R. Boss, Chicago—Cook, Coburn & Co.’s Advertisers’ Guide 
for 1869 and 1870; Memorial of Charles Henry Wright, formerly city 
editor of the Chicago Times ; Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and 
his Times; Manual of the Art of Bookbinding. By Jas. B. Nicholson. 

Other donations will be acknowledged as fast as received. 

Yours truly, Henry R. Boss, 
Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. 


sco _ - 


AN editor in Utica, N. Y., was sentenced, a few days since, to four 
months’ imprisonment at hard labor, for a libel on a judge. 





NEW PAPERS. 


The Elgin Dial, Elgin, [ll.; monthly; eight pages; edited and con- 


| ducted by operatives of the National Watch Factory. 


The Tyler News-Letter, Tyler, Texas; weekly; six columns; Republi- 
can; Jubal B. Carter, publisher; C. L. Collins, editor. 

The Bay Ridge Chronicle, Bay Ridge, L. I.; three columns; inde- 
pendent; published at the Barigeny Amateur Press. 

The Waynesboro’ Review, Waynesboro’, Tenn.; weekly; seven 
columns; Malone Bros., publishers. 

The Sun, Springville, Chester County, Pa.; weekly; seven columns; 
J. H. Royer, editor and proprietor. 

Cafion City Times, Cafion City, Colorado; weekly; independent; R. B. 
Bonman, editor and proprietor. 

The Religious Historian, Nashville, Tenn.; monthly; devoted to the 
interests of religion; T. Fanning, editor; printed at the Ben Franklin 
Printing Office. 

The Leader, Oxford, Pa.; weekly; thirty-two columns; neutral. 

The Herald, Lutesville, Mo.; weekly; six columns; Democratic; T. 8. 
Adams, editor and proprietor. 

The Busy West, St. Paul, Minn.; illustrated monthly; devoted to the 
interests, instruction, and amusement of the Western people; Bella 
French, editor and proprietor. 

The Miners’ Advocate, Hazleton, Pa.; daily; six columns; devoted to 
the interests of labor reform; Morthimer & Boyle, proprietors. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Leader, Kennett Square, Pa., has been enlarged to thirty-six 
columns., The proprietor has recently purchased a new power press, 
on which it is now printed. 

The Aiken (8. C.) Daily Journal recently appeared in an enlarged 
form, and considerably improved in appearance. 

The Genius of Liberty, Uniontown, Pa., one of the oldest papers in 
this State, being now in its sixty-seventh volume, appears in an en- 
larged form. 

The Salisbury (Md.) Advertiser has a new dress, by which its appear- 
ance is greatly improved. 

The American Union, Denton, Md., has donned a new suit. The 
publisher, on announcing the fact, hopes that he will always be able 
to present a clean face to his readers. 

The North Star, Red Wing, Minn., has been enlarged by the addition 
of four columns, necessitated by the steady increase of its advertising 
patronage. 

The Colorado (Georgetown) Miner has been enlarged to a seven- 
column paper, and improved in many other respects. 

The Prescott (Arizona) Miner is now issued in an enlarged form, and 
presents an improved appearance. 

The Tidioute (Pa.) Daily Journal appears in an increased size. It is 
now printed on a power press. 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Daily Telegraph has been increased in size, 
and furnished with a new outfit. 

The Fayetteville (Ark.) Democrat comes out in quarto form, and other- 
wise changed in appearance. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

Evening Sun, Louisville, Ky. 

New Era, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sentinel, Fairburn, Ga. 

Saturday Night, Macon, Ga. 

Missouri Platform, Weston, Mo. 

Star, Oakland, Md. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Y. Howe Peyton has assumed editorial management of the Alex- 
andria (Va.) Standard and Sentinel. 

The Long Branch (N. J.) News has been purchased by Mr. Jacob 
Stults, of the Hightstown Gazette, who assumed control on the Ist inst. 

Hamilton Jay has become associated with the Lake City (Fla.) Herald 
in an editorial capacity. 

Virginius Hutchen has taken editorial control of the Kentucky New 
Era, Hopkinsville. 

The Newburgh (N. Y.) Journal, on aad after the Ist inst., will issue 
two afternoon editions, one at three and the other at five o'clock. 

Mr. R. Cox, formerly of the East St. Louis Gazette, has recently be- 
come connected with the editorial department of the Gazette, at Little 
Rock. 

The People’s Press is the name of a newspaper shortly to be issued at 
Carthage, Mo. It is to be Liberal Republican in politics. Mr. J. A. 
Bodenhammer will be the editor. 

Mr. Robert Watson, late of the Minerva (Ohio) Commercial, and Mr, 
Hull, late of the Youngstown Register, have purchased the Buckeye 
State, and will in future conduct it. 

Michael Scanlan, editor of the Jrish Republic, New York city, has re- 
tired from the editorial management of that paper. O'Donovan Rossa 
is his successor. 

The beautiful estate formerly belonging to Mr. McDonald, near Bal- 
timore, Md., has been purchased by A. S. Abel, proprietor of the Sun, 
for $475,000. 

Walter H. Hibbs has severed his connection with the Luzerne Union, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., which position he has creditably filled for about 
seven years. 

The Milk Journal has taken to itself the additional title of the Farm- 
ers’ Gazette ; it may be inferred that it found that it was straining it too 
close—that more fodder is required to bring grist to the mill. 

J. M. Wallace. one of the proprietors of the Carlisle (Pa.) Herald, has 
been elected Chief Burgess of that town. The honor is well conferred, 
and Mr. Wallace will undoubtedly prove true to the trust confided in 
him. 

Levi Huppert has been elected business manager of the Anthracite 
Monitor, Tamaqua, Pa., by the company publishing the paper. From 
our knowledge of Mr. Huppert, we judge that he 1s well qualified to fill 
the position. 

The Baltimore Gazette, the leading Democratic paper of Maryland, 
has been sold to Messrs. Wm. H. Welsh, Henry Taylor, and W. H. Car- 
penter. The first-named gentleman was formerly one of the proprie- 
tors of the Philadelphia Age. 

C. M. Bowman, editor of the Lebanon Valley Standard, Lebanon, Pa., 
was united in marriage to Miss Eliza Rise, of that place, on the 26th 
ult. We congratulate our young friend in thus securing for his partner 
through life, a lady who is well fitted for brightening the dark days of 
an editor's life. 

The town of Union, S. C., was nearly all destroyed by an incendiary 
fire on Friday, March 15th. The office of the Union Times was among 


the buildings burned, the proprietor losing everything in the estab- | 
lishment, on which there was noinsurance. The paper has reappeared | 


in an entire new dress, looking as though it could stand several more 
scorchings. 

The libel suit of James B. Newby against the proprietors of the San 
Francisco Alta California, claiming $50,000 damages for having called 
the plaintiff a ‘‘shyster,’”’ was tried last month. The defence set up 
was that the appellation ‘‘shyster ’’ implies everything contemptible in 


tion. The jury, without leaving their seats, returned a verdict for the 
defendants. 


CIRCULAR. 


Mr. R. M. Waters has retired from the control of the Manassas (Va.) 
Gazette, and Jas. F. Clark, Esq., has succeeded him. 

J. T. McDonough, Esq., has been engaged as assistant editor of the 
Dunkirk (N. Y.) Journal. 

The title of the Chicago Republican has been changed to the Jnter- 
Ocean. 

On the 2d inst., Rev. L. D. Huston, D. D., commenced a libel suit 
against the Baltimore American, for slander. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Semi-Weekly Gazette has been changed to a 
daily, and presents a neat appearance. 

Mr. W. T. Meades has sold his interest in the Pekin (Ill.) Register to 
Mr. Benj. C. Allensworth. 

The libel suit of Judge Porter against R. H. McBride, editor of the 
Eldora (Iowa) Ledger, for $25,000, has been decided in favor of the de- 
fendant. 

Chas. B. Honeyman has retired from the Somerville (N. J.) Messen- 
ger, to engage in mercantile pursuits. Mr. D. 8S. Rockafellow is his 
successor. 

Major W. 8S. Donner has relinquished the editorial control of the 
Roanoke (Va.) Valley, which he edited with great good judgment. Mr. 
E. L. Baptist is the new editor. 

Mr. Alf. Doten, junior editor of the Gold Hill (Cal.) Daily News, has 
purchased the entire establishment of that paper from the widow of the 
late Philip Lynch. Mr. Doten will in future control its manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Wm. Platt has disposed of the New Castle (Pa.) Guardian to G. 
W. McCracken & Co., who will hereafter conduct it. The mechanical 


| department will be managed by Mr. Geo. R. Graham. 


Messrs. J. Bender & Bro., having become proprietors of the Girard 
(Pa.) Cosmopolite, have resumed its publication. The Cosmopolite was 
suspended a short time since on account of the embarrassments of 
its former publisher. 

Parker’s Landing, Pa., will shortly have two daily papers; one will 
be published by Mr. Clark Wilson, of the Oilmen’s Journal, and the 
other by Col. Samuel Young, of the East Brady Independent. Both 
have been announced to appear soon. 

Mr. Chas. A. Dana, of the New York Sun, was arrested in this city 
recently, while passing through from Washington, on a criminal suit 
for libel instituted by ex-State Treasurer Kemble, for publishing asser- 
tions implicating him in the Evans case. Mr. Dana was held to bail in 


| the sum of $5,000. 


The Board of Trade of Sedalia, Mo., have unanimously extended the 


| hospitalities of that city to the Missouri Editorial Association, which 


meets at that place on the 4th of May. Extensive preparations are in 


| contemplation for the reception of the editors, and everything will be 


done to make their stay agreeable. 


+s.0e>- 


OBITUARY. 


John 8. Washington, for the past thirty-five years marine news edi- 
tor of the New Orleans Picayune, died in that city on Saturday, March 
25th, in the sixty-second year of his age. 

Colonel Charles Forsyth, commercial editor of the Mobile (Ala.) Reg- 
ister, and son of its editor-in-chief, died in that city on the 13th ult. 
Deceased was extensively known among the newspaper fraternity, and 
his loss will be greatly felt by his many friends and relatives. 

John D. Hammersley, formerly one of the publishers of the Rich- 
mond Dispatch, and of late years a well-known job printer, died on 
Wednesday, March 20th, at Richmond, Va., aged about fifty-three 


| years. Deceased was well and favorably known in that city as a man 
the practice of a profession, and that the plaintiff deserved the appella- 


possessed of good business qualifications, and who enjoyed the confi- 
dence and esteem of a large circle of friends and acquaintances. His 


| remains were taken to Baltimore for interment. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions. 





¥ INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Wm. J. Hammond, of New Orleans. 
First Vice-President—M. R. Walsh, of New York. 
Second Vice-President—J. A. Cushley, of Baltimore. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—John Collins, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 2846). 
Corresponding Secretary—F. K. Tracy, of Chicago (P. O. Box 206). 





WOMEN’S UNION. 
New York, No. 1.—President, Mary Moore; Vice-President, Theresa 
Keenan; Secretary, Mary A. Bartlett; Treasurer, Christina Curry. 





SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, W. W. Davy; Vice-President, Frank 
Wilson; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., M. H. Halpin; Cor. Sec., 
John Sexton; Treasurer, N. R. Ruckle. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. Turner; First Vice-President, 
Francis P. Farrell; Second Vice-President, Elias Cade; Rec. and Cor. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, John McKenna; Vice-President, John 
Snow; Rec. Sec., J. H. Walker; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. McMahon; Treasurer, Geo. W. Quackenbush. 

Co.tumBvus (Ohio), No. 5.—President, C. S. Butterfield; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lue Achuff; Rec. Sec., 8. L. Leffingwell; Cor. Sec., W. F. Poland; 
Fin. Sec., W. P. Stephens; Treasurer, L. R. Williams. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Robert McKechnie; Vice-President, 
Thos. T. Sutliffe; Secretary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane Street; 
Treasurer, Alfred Burton; Fund Trustee, E. B. Cogswell. 


BuFFALo, No. 9.—President, Richard B. Lyon; Vice-President, Charles | 


Schweigert; Fin. Sec., B. C. Losehand; Rec. Sec., D. 8. Murray; Cor. 
Sec., R. McCarthy; Treasurer, J. P. Kopt. 

LovIsvVILLE, No. 10.—President, J. J. Roberts; Vice-President, Ferdi- 
nand Zwissler; Cor. Sec., B. F. Crutchfield; Rec. Sec., Lee 8. John- 
ston; Fin. Sec., John King; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, R. R. Catron; Vice-President, C. H. Fair- 
banks ; Sec., W. H. Bates; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. 

BALTIMORE, No. 12.—President, Joseph A. Rowe; Vice-President, John 
A. Cushley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Chas. H. Sweney; Vice-President, E. B. 
Whitcomb; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

HARRISBURG, No. 14.—President, 8. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Meek; 
Treasurer, James W. M'Crory. 

Rocuester, No. 15.—President, H. H. Rowell; Vice-President, R. R. 
Stettson; Rec. Sec., Louis Heindl; Fin. Sec., C. K. Newberry; Cor. 
Sec., E. A. Stevens; Treasurer, J. B. Spinning. 
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Sr. Paut, No. 30.—President, J. D. Wood; Vice-President, H. H. Miller; 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Macdonald; Fin. Sec., W. R. Mumby; Trea- 
surer, Theodore Henninger. 

Montcomery, No. 31.—President, Jas. T. Smith; Vice-President, Rich. 
M. Barry; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. W. Wynn; Treasurer, W. D. 
Graves. 

ProvipENce, No. 33.—President, Geo. W. Barry; Vice-President, Wm. 
M. McPherson; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. E. Burchfield; Cor. Sec., Her- 
bert A. Darling; Treasurer, N. B. Bowers. 

Cotumata (8S. C.), No. 34.—President, C. M. McJunkin; Vice-President, 
James Diseker; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., J. G. 
Schor. 

JacKsON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, John McGill; Vice-President, J. W. 
Fite; Rec., Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. W. Bennett; Treasurer, Chas. 
Winkley. 

SAVANNAH, No. 38.—President, B. 8. Marshall; Vice-President, T. C. 
Fell; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., A. C. 
Walsh ; Cor. Sec., J. A. Parr. 

Avuousta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, John M. Judge; Vice-President, A. 
M. Averell; Rec. Sec., A. J. Gouley; Cor. Sec., Jas. W. Day; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, J. 8. Coulter; Vice-President, 8. J. 
Gifford; Rec. and Fin. Sec., T. N. Francis; Cor. Sec., H. B. Williams; 
Treasurer, Olonzo Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, A. C. Malcolm; Vice-President, F. L. 
Grumman; Rec. Sec., W. D. Livezey; Cor. Sec., W. G. Cox; Fin. Sec., 
Judson Grenelle; Treasurer, J. A. Winslow. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. B. Bizzell; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, H. M. Hulett; Vice-President, C. H. Clay; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., L. T. Stevens; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Will. J. 
Flintom. 

BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, Henry L. Dodge; Vice-Presi- 
dent, T. A. Donahue; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., E. M. Willis; Treas- 
urer, William H. Swander. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, C. D. Shultz; Vice-President, T. M. Blake- 
ley; Rec. Sec., Will D. Eaton; Cor. Sec., C. P. R. Williams, P. O. Box 
938; Fin. Sec., Lin. E. Bolton; Treasurer, Richard Pugh. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, Alex. Ewart; Vice-President, N. F. 
Dubois; Rec. Sec., J. J. Smith; Cor. Sec., Robert Calvert; Fin. Sec., 
David Whitehead. 


| RALEIGH, No. 54.—President, John W. Marcom; Vice-President, James 


Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, Morgan B. Mills; Vice-President, P. For- | 


sythe; Rec. Sec., Fred. K. Tracy; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Hutchin- 
son, Evening Journal office; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Orveans, No. 17.—President, H. 8S. Germaine; Vice-President, 
R. 8. Smith; Rec. Sec., F. P. Flanagan; Cor. Sec., J. P. Gordon; Fin. 
Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. F 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

Mitwavkie, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H: O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, R. E. Cain; Vice-President, John R. 
Weddon; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. E. Martin; Cor. Sec., T. W. Brooks; 
Treasurer, F. T. Strailman. 

Mosit.e, No. 27.—President, John Cotlin; Vice-President, Wm. F. Hur- 
ley; Rec. Sec., W. W. Beasley; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Treasurer, R. 
Sabate ; Cor. Sec., A. R. Seabrook. ° 

ProriA, No. 29.—President, M. M. Montieth; Vice-President, J. A. 

Willey; Treasurer, L. Handschu; Fin. Sec., A. A. Griest; Rec. Sec., 

John A. Onion; Cor. Sec., Robert O’Hara. 


S. Harward; Rec. Sec., Jewett T. Cosby; Cor. Sec., James C. Bird- 
song; Treasurer, William M. Brown. 

Syracusg, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs; Vice-President, H. Mor- 
timer; Rec. Sec., J. F. Connolly; Cor. Sec,. Edward Wentworth; Fin. 
Sec., E. M. Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, W. I. Mather; Vice-President, James 
Paulton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. R. Hamilton; Fin. Sec., E. J. Farrell; 
Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, George S. Evans; Vice-President, D. 
T. Duhig; Rec. Sec., C. W. McRaith; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, Riverside 
Press; Fin. Sec., L. R. Pearson; Treasurer, Edmund Miles. 

Wasnoe, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. E. Eckley; Sec., G. 
R. Short; Treasurer, J. Buckmaster. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, C. A. Murphy; Vice-President, 
Robert Campbell, Jr.; Cor. Sec., George McDonald; Rec. Sec., Ros- 
well Wilson; Fin. Sec., G. P. Penfold; Treasurer, John Tierney, Jr. 

Keokuk, No. 68.—President, Wm. Perdew; Vice-President, Thomas 
Rees; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. H. Quarterman; Treasurer, George 
Purdy. 

TreEntTOoN, No. 71.—President, Matthew S. Austin; Vice-President, David 
Seary; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Howell Quigley; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Bishop W. Mains. 

Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, Andrew Smith; Vice-President, Chas. 
D. Crego; Sec., J. W. Cameron; Fin. Sec., C. A. Yale; Treasurer, Geo. 
N. Dewey. 


| Lawrence (Kansas), No. 73.—President, G. W. Bowes; Vice-President, 





Charles Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Carruth; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, W. 8. Rankin. 

PoRTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, Charles C. Douglass; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John W. Turner and James E. Donahue; Cor. Sec., Melvin 
W. Higgins; Rec. Sec., William H. Cushing; Treas., Isaac Cobb. 

Terre Haute, No. 76.—President, Alfred E. Lindsly; Vice-President, 
M. 8S. Woolen; Rec. Sec., C. W. Brown; Cor. Sec., Chris. F. Roderus; 
Fin. Sec., Frank Seaman; Treasurer, Harry Wigley. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. H. Stull; Vice-President, G. T. Rice; 

Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., William T. Hamilton; Treasurer, Thomas 

Carnahan. 
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Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Isaac P. Moore; Vice-President, 
Charles Harris; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., R. O. 
Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

WILMINGTON (N. C.), No. 82.—President, William M. Hays; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Kendrick; Secretary, James W. Jackson; Treasurer, A. 
W. Watson. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, J. L. Lovelace; Vice-President, 
W. A. Hough; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., Gerge E. Markell; Treasurer, 
J. Morton Bowler. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, Edgar Guthrie; Vice-President, J. 8. Fra- 
zier; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. W. Lewis; Treasurer, T. E. Brady. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswold; Vice-President, A. D. 
Westcott; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E. C. Knox; Fin. Sec., Robert Seed; 
Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 

RicuMonp (Va.), No. 90.—President, 8. C. Curry; Vice-President, R. W. 
Christian; Rec. Sec., George E. Bowden; Cor. Sec., Jos. I. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., T. T. Hurdle; Treasurer, A. F. Tiller. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J. C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

LitTLE Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, R. 
8. Woolford; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, 8S. W. Holtzman; Fin. and 
Cor. Sec., H. 8. Hascall, Box 566. ’ 

MonTREAL (Canada), No. 97.—President, T. J. Finn; Vice-President, 
James Walsh; Cor. Sec., John Ford, P. O. Box 134; Rec. Sec., John 
Newton; Fin. Sec., Thomas Pettigrew; Treasurer, Joseph Bloomfield. 

Norwicn, No. 100.—President, C. A. Burdick; Vice-President, T. 8. 
Clinch; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Thos. Samp- 
son; Treasurer, Wm. N. Andrew. 

Cotumsta, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, George J. Webb; 
Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; Fin. 
Sec., C. M. Robinson; Clerk, J. W. Thomas; Treasurer, W. R. 
McLean. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, D. A. Welsh; Vice-President, J. 
Dufresne; Fin. Sec., F. Woods; Cor. Sec., W. Banyard; Treasurer, T. 
J. Crozier. 

Newakk, No. 103.—President, J. F. Lynn; Vice-President, D. H. Ayers; 
Ree. Sec., J. D. Uzell; Cor. Sec., William Spain; Fin. Sec., J. T. Has- 
tings; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New ALBANY, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VickspurG, No. 105.—President, W. J. Smith; Vice-President, W. H. 
Gwinn; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle, P. O. Box 146; Treasurer, 
Harvey Martin. 

JeRsEY Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNOXVILLE, No. 111.—President, R. 8. Stevens; Vice-President, W. W. 
Gibson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jake W. Mills; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
R. A. Brown. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, R. M. Holmes; Vice-President, H. G. 
Bacon; Fin. and Cor. Sec., John E. Wilcox, P. O. Box 445; Rec. Sec., 
D. T. Dailey; Treasurer, J. C. Coon. 

ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Thomas E. 
R. Brewer; Cor. and Rec. 
urer, William G. Camden. 

DESERET, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, Robt. G. Sleater; 
Vice-President, T. W. Abraham; Rec. Sec., H. 8. Coombs; Cor. Sec., 
William Fuller; Fin. Sec., Joseph T. McEwan; Treasurer, J. W. Plant. 

LyncHBuRG, No. 116.—President, James Watts; Vice-President, Wm. 
F. Holt; Rec., Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Treasurer, E. R. 
Stiars. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, Charles 


Vice-President, 
Fin. Sec., Byron 


Vice-President, 
Fin. Sec., J. A. 


Martin; Vice-President, 8. 
Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 





S. Spring; Vice-Presi- 


dent, T. E. Harwood; Rec. Sec., J. B. Wilson; Cor. Sec., Nine War- 
tenbe; Financial Secretary, A. F. Poysell; Treasurer, Henry 8. Lim- 
bocker. 


Vice-President, H. W. 
Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 


Des Mores, No. 118.—President, C. 8. Wilson; 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, John C. O'Hara; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Harry ©. Mayher; Secretary and Treasurer, Edward P. Allbe; 

Clerk, William H. Boomer. 

Topeka, No. 121.—President, L. H. Hascall; 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. H. Johnson; Fin. Sec., 
surer, F. B. Colver. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 


Vice-President, J. Aiken; 
W. P. Newhard; Trea- 


123.—President, John Spear; Vice-President, 
and Cor. Sec., W. 8S. Pride, Every Evening 
Fin, Sec., R. H. Young; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 


William Kreamer; Rec. 
office; 
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HAMILTON (Canada), No. 129.—President, D. D. Bradford; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. P. Hurrell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. W. Parry; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Treasurer, N. H. Buckner. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PorTsvILLE, No. 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, C. 
W. B. Rives; Cor. and Rec. Sec., B. C. 
surer, A. Dohme. 

JacQuEs CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Gabriel Fortin; 
Vice-President, Napoleon Sabourin; Rec. Sec., Edouard Leblanc; 
Cor. Sec., P. A. Crossby (P. O. Box, 491); Fin. Sec., Pierre Griffard ; 
Treasurer, John Thompson. 

St. CATHARINES (Canada), No. 
Vice-President, George Mesler 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HUNTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O'Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 

Saratoea (N. Y.), No. 149.—Vice-President, and acting President, Mar- 
vin E. Foster; Rec. Sec., Edward M. Connor; Cor. Sec., William 
Connolly; Financial Secretary, Richard Mingay, Jr.; Treasurer, G. 
M. Kelley. 

Or Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, Thomas W. Wright; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. E. F. Smith; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John L. Baker; Fin. Sec., 
R. H. Myers; Treasurer, Juhn Fitzhenry. 


J. Laughton; Vice- 
Cor. Sec., 


McLaughlin; Vice-President, 
Murray; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 


147.—President, William R. 
; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. 


James; 
Gibson; 


+eocoe+ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to, and advertising in the Printers’ CrRcULAR: 








Norwich Union, Mo. 2100, a@ver.....ccccccescccscces $3 00 
Bollmyer & Cushing. Ottawa, Tll................+55. 1 00 
Robt. C. St. John, Boston Highlands, Mass......... 2 00 
H. C. Cook, Cleveland, Ohio. .............ceeseeeees 1 50 
©. W. Beowm, Terre TEMES, BMG... ..0ccccccccsccccces 1 00 
Lawrence Union, No. 73, adver. and sub............ 10 50 
Habel & Brunelle, Chicago, Mll..................0000+ 1 00 
Fred. R. Nourse, Lincoln, Nebraska................ 50 
OT. tig Ps MN, FIR. no. os 0 bbc cccticsecce esses 1 00 
Philadelphia Union, No. 2, adver..............-.6+: 3 00 
Os GMI cs Bec baccec checscwcccsses 3 00 
New Haven Union, No. 47, adver............++0005: 3 00 
Chicago Union, No. 16, adver 3 00 
A. Stein & Co., Galveston, Texas (additional)........ 5U 


Secretaries of Unions, remitting for subscriptions, will please send a 
Money Order through the Post Office. 


~-2scoe-+ 


THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 


The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

 - 1872. 





Ne te pape i ME ARNO cccccsvencccccevcccscsecs 35 @ — per pound. 
DUE oben cthnck-otssbee qouranseosasan 27 @ 30 “ 
Se eee eee 24 @ 26 

Fools ‘ap and Quarto, first class................. 31° @ 35 “ 

“ GB cn ckiice oc sets ccttse 25 @ B ae 

Flat caps and folios, first class.................. 3 @ 32 “ 

FAO BE Ge cine e coccccnadntapscencnceseecsspees 22 @ 2% ” 

CE Pc on 0 6000 0.0.0:90000:6:0000,.9 00 c00 66000 12 @ 13 wn 

GOST BOWE, BOG, 2 occ ccccccccececvesveccscgecces es 13 @ 14 “a 

Se SN NEE oil hn cei abhtentAbadadbuesecade 14@154% “ 

sew ceccrcedeussces c0buepesesdcceess 15%@ 16% “* 

Sized and calendered book...................+.. 1 @17T% * 

Extra sized and calendered, book plate, and map. 22 @ 26 " 

BERENS WRAIING,. 0.0.0 0.00 scvdwecccisdcececcvesesee 13 @— “ 

Fs Te Es 00.0 bb 0dss s0.cccscn ses cocctsbocces ll @ — $s 

TT ee POT 10%@ 12% “ 


-~2ecoer 
THE St. Louis Democrat has been purchased, at auction, by Mr. Geo. 
W. Fishback, one of the owners, for the sum of $456,000—half cash, the 
balance in three months. It appears that some misunderstanding arose 
between the proprietors, which could not be amicably adjusted, hence 
the sale. The bidding was confined to the three partners, Messrs. 
Fishback, McKee, and Houser. 
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7 ICK’S PATENT MAILING AND DUNNING. ORDER OF R. 


DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to | 


be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





OR SALE—A PRESS USED FOR PRINTING IN RAISED LET- 
K ters a magazine for the blind. Can be used for plate printing 
or printing music, or embossing. Size of bed, 25x30; diameter of roller, 
6inches. Press has self-adjusting tympan. Price $300. Address R. 
8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





SAVE YOUR LEADS! 


THE ONLY REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES, 
MORRIS’ PATENT 


Adjustable Line Formers, 


MADE OF BEST SPRING BRASS. 


COMPLETE SETS, $15. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND GENERAL DEALERS 
IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Also patented in Europe. 





J. H. Wiisen. H. STELLWAGEN. 


WILSON & STELLWACEN, 
1028 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights of 
Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 





PRICE LIsT 


OF 


LEATHER BELTING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. S MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





| 
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R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, Patentep JuLy 
19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 
tirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers, and News- 
papers worked on a Hand Press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just tne 
thing needed. 

The points are forced through the tympan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths of 
an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing open the pin. 

For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 
the use of grippers, ty detaching the card from the form with ease. 

Price, 84 cents per dozen. 

For sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 











FRANKLIN 
MACHINE SHOP. 


(Late Dermond & Co.) 
REAR OF 52 AND 54 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 





MACHINE WORE 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
4% PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 


| ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


R. 5S. MENAMIN, 


Proprietor. 


Inches. Price per foot. | Inches. Price per foot. 
DL wccccccccceccesccecs 9 cents. 
BM 2. ccc cewecet sot esses died 
DM cove nccasccccsensces “a « 
AM» .cncccsdncsnccecnce :. » 

D cccccccesccsceceese 2 “ 
Oe. . Aintedctietnatict “4 : 
y }, Pee 27 
Or ncn cuisthbhhin ican 30 « 
DB ccccccvccccccccccees 
BIG ncccccccccccscceces 40 





J. D. MOORE, Superintendent. 
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TY@?CGRaAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 817 and 519 Minor St, Philadelphia 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: | 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing. 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 











THE PRINTER®S’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. } 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 





HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5. 
By mail, $5.50. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- | 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- | 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth | 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted | 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, | 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 





THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 





A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- | 


tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


HART’S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. 








O105ORGxO 





A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING ON ALL | 
KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 


MANY OF OUR CUSTOMERS ARE USING FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY EACH. | 


Price, $15. | 
| 


Send for a Circular or Machine to 


H F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 


CIRCULAR. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND 
METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


1387 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW WORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gkorce Mrrer & Co. are the 
best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to 
competition. It only needs a trial to convince the most 
skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can 
be attained by purchasing either from them or their Agent 


in Philadelphia, R. 8S. Menamry. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply 
of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 


| WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &c., 


And can fill orders for any quantity at the 


SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIJER & CO,, 
P. O. Box No. 83290, 


NEW YORK. 


Factorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 
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OBIRTY COUTS -2ShAco PER POUND, 


TRADE MARK, 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


i. — 








"This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


————_+2 eo 


It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"STAR MORE DURABLE, AND SERINRS LESS TRAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old, This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER OENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


— ee 


“References: 
er rr ee 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NFARLY ALL THE PrintTING Houses Iv PuriuapEeLpaa, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Warnut Street, Pamap’a. 
AGENTS. 

ALLIson, SmitH & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. 8. Menamin, “Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor S8t., Phila. 
Wa. Hauiey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WALKER, Evans & CoGsWELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. C. 

Cc. P. Knicut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, LusE & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. | 

C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKe.iar, SmiTus & JoRDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Co.iuins & McLeester, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Pearso. & Geist, “ Evening Express,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 


> 
J Ha.iey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. . Sr. Lovis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PATENT 











Cut of Patent Brass- Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side 
lining, which in the old style Galleys sometimes project and make “pi,” are dis- 
pensed with. There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 
Single Column, for Newspapers, . «+ $225 | Double Column, for Book Work, . 


to 
«1 
or 


SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 


6 x10, , . p - 8225 | 12x18 , $4 50 
84413 , ; e . 800 | 14x20 . . ‘ ‘ . 525 
10 «16 om 7 . . . 3 75 i 1522 . . . . 6 00 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


FOR SALE AT 


R. Ss. MENAMIN'’S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


—__ —___ +s ee + — 


PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFFICES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE, 
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PRINTERS CIRCULAR. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS of L, L. BROWN & CO., and confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


m REDUCED PRICE LIST, FEBRUARY, 1872. % 











FIRST-CLASS WHITE CAP. COLORS, MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
Heads—of following sizes: 


[SIZES OF 


RULED BILL-HEADS. | 121b | 14 ib. !16 Ib \4 lb. 











2 to Sheet, Lon; gor Broad Fold a 40 $o 00. $5 60 $5 50° | 12 | 9 | 8 | 6 \8 to Demy, 
4 230, 260; 290 2 80 To Cap To Cap To Cap To Cap/To Cap) (44 Note.) 
6 “ s pear... 1 60 | 1 80 | 2 00 1 $0 |——-—— 

8 * Long Fold only....| 1 25 140) 1 60 1 50 $1.12 | 91.40 $1.50 | $1.85 | 2.70 | $2.25. 








&@ The above prices are for single 1,000, On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for 5 eel First Quality Papers. 
Size & Weight. | 8 lb Le tter. | 10 Ib. Letter. 12 ib. Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. 6 Ib. Note. | 7 ‘Ib. Packet Note. 
~ Per Beam. | $2.60 | $8.25 | $8.75 | $1 So | $1.68 | $1-88 | $2 25 



































Our Stock of Flat Writing Papers is extensive and complete, consisting of the usual varieties of 


Flat Caps, Flat Letters and Notes, Demy and Folio Post, especially suitable for Circulars, Blanks, &c. 
Also, a full line of SUPERIOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


IMPERIAL, ROYaL, Deuy, Dovece Frar Cae, 
SUPER-ROYAL, Meorve, Ca2aown., Friar Ca?. 


sa We accommodate our customers with small quantities of Flat Papers, as may be required. -@@ 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, 
2% Invariably at the Lowest Prices. “®& 


—_-————_+ see > 


OUR FACILITIES FOR 


RULING PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS 


FUR ANY PURPOSE, AND OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AKE UNSURPASSED, AND CUSTOMERS ARE ASSURED THAT THEIR ORDERS 
WILL BE CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 


—- +s.ee>+ 


ae INQUIRIES AND ORDERS FOR SAMPLES WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. -@& 


THOMAS W. PRICE CoO., 


@.ane Boom Facro@y, Pa?er Wa@EHOUSE AND RULING RooMus, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 




















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
iSs72, 
FrPRiCe List 


A. WM. COLLINS, SON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CHINA, BLANKS, ENAMELED, RAILROAD AND BRISTOL BOARD 


WAREHOUSE, 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADE 


PRICE LIST OF SHEETS, 22:«28. 





CARDS, 


LPHIA. 


Per 100. | Per 100. 
No. 414g White China.............. ee ree EE SO Cee INS £8 a0 5 digo Eh. o iss acidon sae wobaciiome es $10 00 
~~ <§ 1 | sh arn ame as see Caehese ce atawe 6 00 ie Me Eshath oe ht Meee Tessas reeves sieges 10 50 
mG ” a Sas cea Dee ee Sis eameeneouens rN nc ocedcbkag manger acdase eee eagle 12 50 
"9 . ier ee Flees Ce PORT GS Ctr is aed ee nas aah 14 00 
i : RE RT ASE, GREEN ES Oe pee oe oc nnd ne qenhiwccsnc ens ee enn bas 9 50 
h& a eat tt. kk a ae ee a ee 5 75 
hr SNe MG SS 50s SES. Us Ae SIRENS te ok Bees. a ee eT 2 eee eee 7 00 
ae 5. ee ere eee epee ee ara a Sp pate es gh 0 89 tte So kee 8 00 
“Bg « Rl bc atuaiininbaeancbeibaiins SI I a dhs ill itdicaandebnenante 9 00 
ene le Repent s, Ate Sinister ae: Oe-agrs A re Or Pres PEP PEE cic 13 00 
Colored and White Railroad Check Blanks......... 12 00 < a anes ee 10 00 
Colored Railroad Check Board............. freee | oe ee errr errr ere 10 00 
fe a ey ee eee 16 50 | A No. 2, 3-ply eth CT Cree kL ae 12 00 
Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad................... . 20 00 | A No. 1, 2-ply Bristol, White or Rose Tint..... 12 00 
Two-ply Manilla........... NS eee ne 6 25| ANo.1, 3-ply “ i ‘ bi 16 00 
a a sh note on ssc Saxnsagas .... 8 25}ANo. 1, 4ply:- as “o ea 20 00 
ee CONE TD A SEA Od. 055 cscs vecvnchee) CORD Beperins Sep meee B.... .. 09h tae ane 13 00° 
TRTORNT COMPOS FROM. nono. 6 5c nee cowie oi0ses De I cn 3 6:5 nic.n ashstiibie-Sinsnss ob ct 9 00 
PR Oe BOI a oo ois. oc ges on ss ce w 00,0010 BD OD | Fy ee ON oa in 0'0s in + < yeesees paepeny 12 50 
eg ipnrleaiace serie Sipe. ie . 5 50| Five-ply sa a at «cn cell acinipetyces lar 18 00 
“« 31 WP 5 ciawwinik cen «ca CoN SOe FEC ade te 6 75 | Tinted and White Enameled Bristol...... 10 50 
eee oF ba tha een heen cede eernneeesa es 7 50 | Super Double Satin Enameled, Tinted...... 22 00 
16 EF Td caudate aya ical coal inde sar Calan aici 8 00 | Double Satin Enameled, White.................. 18 00 
B 2. ae So ~ ee Fy eee oe 8 50 | Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted............ 15 00 
No. 4 = ee Sey ee aeRO eee RAE 1 Se IIR 6 ee tiki d Scien i ogeon nas + aan 11 50 
= 2 er re ee 9 50 | Double Thick Porealaim. .. ............ ccc cnccsegf 16 00 
Opaque PS ci eainke Semakaiee cena Peds ee Laid Tinted Bristol, 17x22....... $11 per 100 
No. 4 White China, 22x33.... $7 50 per 100 | No. 3 P. Blanks, 25x35..... $14 00 | No. 2 P. Blanks, 25x35.... $17 50 


CARD BOARDS FOR SHOW CARDS---22x28. 
Three-ply Colored Assorted, $12 per 100 | Two-ply Colored Assorted, $9 50 per 100 | White, $9 50 per 100 


“The Ornate Business Cards,” $9 per 1,000. 


SHareP’s Parent Caece Rarreoav, Crore LINED, 22x24, 833 PER 100. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO 
WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SHOW CARDS WITH METAL EDCE, | 
As per Special Price Lists. 


























SCALE OF SIZES. 
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PRICE LIST PER THOUSAND CARDS. 
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do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


Extra No. 1 Blanks. ...... 


do. cee uae 
xtra No. 1 Bristol...... 


12 Blanks...... 
Extra No. 2 Bristol. ...... 


/2 


do 

do. 
¢ do. on 
4 Colored China 


0. 4 
Fine Satin Enameled, Wh. or Tinted 


Double Satin Enameled, White. . . .. 
Extra Porcelain. .... 


Super Double Satin Enameled Tint. 


Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad 
Three-ply Tinted Bristol. ...... : 
do. 


A No. 1, 2-ply do., Wh. or Rose 


Three-ply Colored Blanks. .... 
A No. 1, 3-ply do., 


Tag Card Boards........ 
A No. 2, 2-ply do. ......... 


do. 
do. 
No. 1 Colored Railroad. ...... 
No. 3 
No. 6 
No. B 
re: @ en fe 
N 
Five-ply 











































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


FisTABLISHED fIALF A DENTURY. 


— — 


Type Foundry and Printers’ Emporium 


HAGAR & CoO., 
WO, 36 GOLD STREET, NEW YORE. 


me ee em oo 


Book, News, Job, 
ORNAMENTAL TYPE, 


PRINTING — Or —— DESCRIPTION, 


“POWER HAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, 4 1, 


: 

FURNISHED AT SHORT — AND AT LOWEST PRICES, 
36 AND 38 WOODWARD AVENUE, - - - - DETROIT, MICH, Ma 
532 CLAY STREET, - - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - 


‘_—_——__—_—__—__+9ee@-e —_____—__ 


Parties in the ting business, or proposing to engage will please send for our new and complete edition of 


“ : SARBOBIONS FROM SPROIMEN BOOKS," 


Which contains most of what is useful in a printing office 





Estimates furnished, and all inquiries relative to the business promptly and cheerfully answer ed. 
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GEORGE H. SANBORN & CO., 


783 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


RAPID AND RELIABLE. 
‘dOOD GNV dVHHO 





THE EUREKA CUTTER. 


CUTS 8S8O INCHES, - - PRICHE, $225. 


A low-priced Cutting Machine, and at the same time a good one, has long been in demand. Here it is! Printers and Binders of limited 
means have here something desirable within their reach, and far superior to the Plow Knife or “ Ruggles ’’ Cutter, and at much less money than 
the heavy and more elaborate ones. 

Has the rules and lines on table, the new double back gauge and adjustable boxes for leveling the knife bars, and is in every way a first-class 
Machine. Strong, simple, and reliable in every way. It works with ease and rapidity, the knife running down with a sliding motion, making a 
true and smooth cut. 

G. H. SANBORN & CO. make also that Cutter, so universally popular, 


THE LEVER CUTTING MACHINE. 


OVER 300 SOLD. ° ° PRICE 8375. 
POWER OR HAND CUTTERS. 
28ineh, - $478 | 82inch, - $600 


Also, SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, SCREW, AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 


Every kind of Machinery for a complete Bindery, Second-hand Cutters in stock from $40 to $300. 
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THE UNIVERSAL FOUNTAIN, THE UNIVERSAL FOUNTAIN, 





ATTACHED TO 


ATTACHED TO 
DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” PRESS. FRANKLIN PRESS. 


This Fountain is constructed in the best possible manner; is simple, strong, and durable; the movements are all positive, and the pressman 
has the ink at all times under perfect control, from the finest single line to the full capacity of the press, insuring that uniformity of color 
throughout which cannot be obtained in any other manner. The Fountain is extremely simple in its construction, quicklyzand easily cleaned, 
requires little attention, is always in order and ready for use; it saves ink, saves time, and adds materially to the quantity, neatness, and beauty 
of the work. 


GORDONWS 


Price complete, including all necessary attachments, $10, 


IMPROVED CARD CUTTER. 





bt», on 
Wood bed, with drawer, runs with a string, cuts 28 inches, and from half an inch to a half sheet card. 
PRICE, $40. ° ° ° ° BOXING, 82. 


This machine is far superior to anything of the kind in the market. The gauge is adjusted to any desired size, without the inconvenience of 
thumb screws, by a rack and pinion accurately cut by special machinery adapted to the purpose, and always maintains a position perfectly 


LEAD AND BULE CUTTER. 


We beg leave to call your attention to our new and improved LEAD AND RULE CUTTER, which for strength, convenience, neatness, and 
durability, we flatter ourselves is unsurpassed by anything heretofore offered to the trade. They are thoroughly constructed of the best mate- 
rial and workmanship, and are fully warranted. Cuts the heaviest rule with ease and accuracy, and has a separate cutting edge for Leads and 
Slugs. PRICE, 812. i 

All machines of our manufacture are built under our own personal supervision, of the best material in the market, and are fully warranted. 
A full assortment constantly on hand, and all orders answered promptly by return mail. 


H. H. THORP & CO., 


No. 10 First Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
May be ordered through any Type Foundry, Advertising Agency, or dealer in Printers’ Supplies. 
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“GLOBE” JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 





Best working Fountain in use. 
‘suIsoy Yo 10 wo Suryynd ut eseg 


Impression can be thrown on or off. 


‘moy xed suopsserdit 00'S 0 000'T 


“Aysseyestou ysourre uny 
"eTpeery, 10 meezg 4q woALC 


‘soqsBoy yoop10g 


‘Buyuung jo eseg 


"uotsserduly wo [Toa 


Detention of Rollers on Cylinder at will, for Distribution. 


Perfect Ink Distribution. 


"qySuerg ywerp 





HIGHEST AWARD EVER MADE FOR A JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


A GOLD MEDAL WAS RECEIVED FOR THE “GLOBE” AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION, HELD IN BOSTON, IN SEPTEMBER, 1869. 


REPORT OF JUDGES: 
Jones Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. ¥., Globe Job Printing Press: 

The Committee do not hesitate to pronounce the Globe Job Printing Press to be the best job press yet offered in the market for sale. It has 
several new principles which other presses of the kind do not have; among which is the “ throw-off,” an advantage which is almost indispensa- 
ble, and will be readily appreciated by all printers. It possesses a new mode of giving the impression, by which a “‘ dwell’ is obtained when the 
form has touched the sheet, thereby securing a more perfect impression than can possibly be obtained by the old method by crank movement. 
The * detention of the rollers on the cylinder,’’ at the will of the operator, without stopping the machinery, thereby giving extra facilities for 
distribution of the ink, is a new feature in job presses, the want of which has been felt by pressmen for years, but never until now has this great 
desideratum been accomplished. There are other points, of more or less importance, which render this a most desirable press, and, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the most perfect yet presented to the notice of printers. We therefore recommend the award of a Gold Medal. 

N. B. Suurtrierr, Mayor of Boston, 

A. K. P. Weicn, of Welch, Bigelow & Co., 

Orrin F. Frve, of Rand, Avery & Frye, pfudges. 
CHARLES DEANE, 


—_—-+ 


NET CASH PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 18x19"; inches inside of Chase, $550; Fountain, $25; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $10 extra. 
Quarto-Medium, 10x15 és se 425; 66 253 66 153 6s 7 
Eighth-Medium, 8x12 66 66 250; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $6 extra. 
One Roller Mold, two sets of Roller Stocks, and three Chases, are included with each Press. 


All of these Presses will be thoroughly tested, strongly boxed, and delivered to the order of the purchaser, at our manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. 


JONES MANUFACTURING CO., 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 























PRINTER 
GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, — 


VARNISHES, BCs 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK-Established April, 1816. 


CIRCULAR. 











a 








wis 
BLACK INKS. | COLORED INKS. | COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ tb. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ® 0Z........0..000eeeees $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue....................50e., T5e, 
Job Ink.. Soon rae RT ny 75c., $1 | Purple Ink, @ oz..............50c., $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster.................605 50c., T5c., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink... , $1, 2. mg MM, EP Dc ccccceccscceoccnscesegoves $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark........ $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink........ ‘soc. le ‘Boc., 7 Fine Red, @ tb. ccccccccecsce $s, 5.00, 10.00 | Ye low, Lemon, Dee Pp, or Orange. . . $1.50, 2.00 
PE ctbdsencasesssak Wb eseakt 3 be. ‘| OES 5. cd tcccccccapedbeveces $2, 2.50 * for poste rs.75c., $1 
News and Poster Ink................20c., 25c. | Red, for posters.............50c., 75c., $1, 1.50 Gold Size, White or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish.................50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters.... iicaneiss aut, a , $1 Tints of all Shades............... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal... $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, ® tb.....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
sinniaiaiinatiigm 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 
Lasen Price... 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


30 36 180 240 3.00 360 600 12.00 





48 





90 1.20 1.50 











SELLING PRIce.. 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc. 


E. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, dc, 


QUICK DRYING INES, 
FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &c. 


dite 
ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 


ducing well-finished printing. 


This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 


balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 


practical printers here and elsewhere. 


—_ —__~+ 20 e+ 


PRICE LIST OF INES, &c. 


NEWS, BOOK, AND CARD INKS. 


News Ink, Power Press (in 300 Ib bbls.) a 1, per tb ecccceccccces 4 
we DURE sawasce covcccunt GG, . © cctonccesects 16 
oe Small Daily Papers.......... No. Hy OF secedevocccids 18 
o# Hand Presses............... et SMETTITT IL TT 20 
4 Extra Hand Presses......... No. 5, % scene cdcccaces 25 
Book Ink, PES deksoss Se dacoendccce Sou Pave " sandeiosetees 30 
> pehBcccessesococesescestocoses % pdatbdtvoenis 40 
~ BS Bic ea own ccocveccconccecémbesecs C6 cesecccvecese 50 
Book or ion nk, No. 4, will not set off....... SF ccacescovcsoe 75 
« Extra, No. 5, will not setoff “ ............. 1 00 

Card Ink Pe eeSecoverccocccceseces cose esecce ce * ...1 00, 2 00, 3 00 | 
WH ite bab 5 5 an oececcncagecnsenebeipcetes * ...1 00, 2 00, 3 00 

QUICK DRYING INKS. 
DONE Bn keodbshanscdvevaacedae cet taned per 1. .30, 40, 50, 75, 1 00 
PE cove sth scaedbistedibesctabnes  ccapocm 75, 1 00, 1 50 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills a 

of Fare, Letter Heads, etc. } -1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
POR VI e «cae cehpigiec ses 0 ceed ve snes cca scccccncqneoene 25 
PENNE SE VORRMadvn.d0b do 000000 Sesenceds o ccosweuel 30, 40, 50, 60 
” S  “WSeesecsecse coseesces per gallon...... 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 


UICK DRYING SENS PREPARATION. 








For Poster Inks, Nos. 0, 1, per Ib hed Kcccescccecescocespatnanepee 

For Card Ink, No. Bivccose, © | pebbecoe ccccsn cupecece aeeaae > 
Ded MalheR. con cccdce ss 6000.cehe0csss.cenesecces bpecene 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 
Red Ink, for Posters 1 50 
= ORG. ocinc ccd ccededoccocercces 5 00 
4 6 scdodesivepeon encode seco 10 00 
Balen Balt, cccccccocecctdaezccessecs 12 00 
BPerhS BAR, .. cccccsccccegedboccs csatcs 12 00 
Ultramarine Ink 1 00 
o 2 00 
Dark Blue ) Te ee 2 00 
Light Green Ink 2 00 
Dark o 200 
BpeT DAR. . o.00060008cncccveviscotere 100 
Gham FOB... dcvsccccscbsocdoceccenbens 1 00 
Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink........ © cethodBeeces 70, 1 00, 1 50 
WE Bile 20 0 0880.00 c8td 5b00cdcnensends ” 1 00 
Ges occ caseancctsecscce cs canbsne ” 1 00 
DAR occccccencanstasccecaceeacnseseae * »2 00 
Lithographic Varnishes......... coscen “ to 60 





ei TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them 
to be first rate in all respects.—Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle 


We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by 
W. H. Bernard, agent for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat 
and pretty impression.—Hilsboro’ (N. C.) Recorder. 

We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent quality, and we take pleas- 
ure in recommending it.—Buffalo Evening Post. 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. We are much pleased with it, consid- 
ering it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
quality and price ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Morning Star. 


We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others 
to the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson’s printing inks, 
published in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence 
in its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it 
every way satisfactory, in both cald and warm weather.— Washington 
(D. C.) Morning Chronicle. 

After thoroughly testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, 
we can strongly recommend it to the printers of Ontario, as a cheap 
and serviceable article, superior, in every way, to the stock for which 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the past few years. 
It is an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and distributes easily on 
the rollers; while on poster work it dries so much faster as to render 
it an immense improvement on the oily substance which has been in 
use heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article in,the 
market.—Port Hope (Canada) Times. . 

Messrs. Anous, Locan & Co. are the Agents in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.—Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 


We take aa in calling the attention o of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. R Ink } cturer, Philadelphia. The 
Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
dially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 


We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. It is easily worked in all sorts of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 
We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose judgment in matters pertaining to the press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.—Pittsburgh Daily Gazette 

In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
newspapers complimenting the Printing Ink manufactured at the Gray’s 
Ferry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, proprietor. 
We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for a year 
past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson deserves 
the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers gener- 
ally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, vix.: First, he was 
the first to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable figure; 
second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met. Besides his news- 
paper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable 
qualities of job inks, his best qualities being unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere.—Petersburg (Va.) Indez. 
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CHAS. BE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WO 


(ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.) 
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TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


BLACK INKS. 

Per Pound. 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 14c. to 16c. 
“s for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. 
“ for Hand Presses aie 
“ oe ir io ss 30c. 
Book Ink............30¢., 40c., 50c., 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft 

Scientific American 
American Agriculturist . 

Job Ink, for dry and cal’d) aK 

paper: will not set off... § 59 75. $1. 1.50, $2 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer... ..$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30; 40, 50 


COLORED INKS. 
Per Pound. 
Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper... . $2, é 10 
Scarlet Red Ink 50 
Deep Red Ink > 
Sf ee rer ee 


Bronze Blue 

Light Blue 

Dark Blue 

Green - 

Green © GR ts astvcnscbiea 2.00 
Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 
White Ink ., 5c 


‘saqoIsaszo IWdaIONIUa 


"40K MON “3S PIOH GE puw SulydiapyyA “sg prvquioT puv Yyuay, *10) 


ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound, 
Purple Ink $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
Purple Ink, Blueish 
Magenta Ink 5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
Mauve, Reddish.... . ...$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 


POSTER INKS. 

Per Pound. 
Ultramarine Ink 50c., T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
Blue Ink, Light or Dark........75c., $1.00, 1.50 
0 SE T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
Green Ink 
anne tinge ocveabse nied 
Brown Ink 
White Ink 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 














LOCKWOOD 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


255 and 257 S. THIRD ST., 
PHILADELPHIA 
These numbers , 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MANILLA TAGS 


AND 


DIRECTION LABELS, 


AND 


best proportioned. Sharp’s Patent Cloth-Lined 
a Tags and Labels. 
THE PRICES GIVEN ON 2.25 





are always in 
stock, and the 
sizes generally or- 
dered, being the 





MANILLA ARE FOR EYE- | ui u , PR. sce 
LETED TAGS. 


iS we $2.45 


PRICES OF MANILLA, 
No. 1........ $2.45 per 1000 
re 200 


























$2.65 











“ | $3.00 


oe 











PRICES OF CLOTH LINED. 

W.A.L.. . $2.00 per 1000 | W.A.F.. $3.25 per 1000 

W.AE.. 300 “ |W.AG.. 45 * 
Wea ena $5.00 


EYELETING ON THESE EXTRA. 












































SEND FOR SAMPLES 
AND , 
@ PRICE LISTS. 
A liberal discount to Printers 
and Stationers. 
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THE ANSON HARDY CUTTING MACHINE WORKS. 


<-> ______ 


REDUCED PRICES. 


NEWLY IMPROVED IRON FRAME PAPER CUTTER, 


With late improvements, this is by far 














the best machine which can be obtained ( 
for a less price than one hundred dollars. fe 
It is thoroughly braced and bolted in a 1 
manner which secures great strength 


and firmness. Is the only machine to 


which is applied the 
BIGELOW PATENT 


for moving the cutting board or table by 

gears, by which means a pile of paper 

may be cut into smaller ones without 

the liability of getting out of jog. The 

table is parallel with the beam, thereby 
securing a true cut with absolute cer- ==> 
tainty. 


PRICE LIST. 
To cut 28 inches (Printers’ Favorite). $50 


Boxing, 75 cents. 


Two knives—all steel, of best quality— 


and squaring board with each machine. 


HARDY'S IMPROVED RUGGLES CARD CUTER | THE ANSON HARDY IMPROVED CARD CORTES 


4 inch, - - 28 inch, - - 


= ~ - = 30 - - bead bad “< 
Boxing end Cureage, $2. Boxing and Cartage, $2. 


FOR SALE BY 


RR. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTORY—ROCKVILLE, MASS. 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 
POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 


—_ 






= —_ +¥ = 


TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 

(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 

Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 13, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN :—Permit me. an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put up in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first perfect —r press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 


Ne mm ce em 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


No. 0, 20x25 inches inside Bearers................ $1,275 | No. 4, 32x50 inches inside Bearers, Extra Heavy... $2,700 
No. 0, 21x27 “« ” Extra Heavy... 1,475 | No. 5, 34x52“ as - ~ ae 
No. 1, 24x30 i “ - “ 1,700 | No. 6, 40x54 ass = ” o* wo oe 
No. 2, 25x35 « 6 “ «  ... 2,000 | No. 7, 40x60 « * s +. «=, Rae 
No. 3, 31x46 “ s “ . 5 eee 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 

No. 1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers................ $2,200 | No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers............. .. $3,100 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘ ] Tan seadseebteack 4 2,400 | No. 4, 32x48 o age 6 ek ss weal 3,300 


Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Rubber Blanket, Set of Wrenches, Screw Driver, two Roller Molds, and two Sets of Roller Stocks 


ee 


CC, POTTER, JR. & CO.,, 
TERMS CASE. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. Porrer, Jr. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. Huspanp. 
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~ THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


——> >. <> -o oe —__— 


OPT Bre’ s 


IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 


FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. 








. auser'~ 

The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its supe- 
riority of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of 
all its parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of con- 
struction and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE! 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
Hand Power. Hand Power. 
No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers............ $1,200 | No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Beayers............ $1,450 
No. 4, 32x50 * , 4 lt eae PE RRS ce 1.300 | No. 4, 32x50 * es Ws. vests cet 1,550 


FOR STEAM POWER, EXTRA, $50. BOXING AND CARTAGE, $50. 
Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks for Rack and Screw. 


CG, POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash. | No. 10 Sp@vce Srreeer, New YoRe. 
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DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“Liberty” Card and Job Presses, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, COR. OF CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 





THE Svpscrisers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEGENER. 

THE COMBINATION OF PRINCIPLES in this popular Press is the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DistrncrNess oF IMPREsSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect Dts- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy or Reotsrer of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facmirry and Sprep with which 
they can be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be 
excelled. 

Their SmMPLiciITy AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest Ciass or WORK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well 
as to increase our facilities by the construction of SpeciaL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PRESS OVER ALL OTHERS: 


SrMPLicrry oF ConsTRUCTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF BuTLD—in which the Best MaTertats are used; Ease In Runntne; the 
ABILITy TO Priyt a Form as LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF ‘‘ MAKING READY,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of ConrecTING a ForM wirHouT REMOVING IT FROM THE BeD, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in Srarionary FiIxTUREs, WrrHoUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

S1zE No. 2 has a SpeciaAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be 
retained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside Chase $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 8.—Quarto-Medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain “« A®M 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain s =: 10.00 
Steam Fixtures for either Size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
4a~ Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. <@@ 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—Detancy, Tompxrs, AnD Manorn Srreets. 


























DENNISON€¢é CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 








PRICH LIST 


DENNISON’S 


Shipping Tags. 


PRINTING EXTRA. 
With Strings 50 cents extra, 








$2.50 per 1000. = 














$3.00 per 1000. Ro | | 


MERGHANBISE TAGS AND PATENT SHIPPING TAGS, 


632 CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF SEVENTH, 





(| (f 


Re 9, y 


PRICE LIST 


OF 


DENNISON’S 


PATENT 


SHIPPING TAGS, 


Printing Extra. 
With STRINGS 50 Cts. Extra. 


—_ 
$2.25 per 1000. 5 








$2.50 per 1000. 
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$3.50 per 1000. 














$2.75 per 1000. 
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$3.00 per 1000. 

















$3.75 ner 1000. 


$3.50 per 1000. 














$4.00 per 1000. 








$3.75 per 1000. 











$4.75 per 1000. 














$4.25 per 1000. 
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$5.50 per 1000. a] 











$5.00 per 1000. 
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A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 



















CHARLES MAGARGE & CO,, 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 20, 32 anv &4 Sovrm Sixrm STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 






























MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, l +e ge a cideopehbdew 18x26, 25 Ibs. seen 

Cc 1 TRS Te ee Sea a ae vari ize veights. Check Folio. ......\.... 17}¢ x2434¢, 18 and 20 Ths. 

eR Be Rett asses beoes-s0sees —— ee | cs ME dobchhicethensapcapes 17x22, 12,'14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
{ Lithograph and Paper............ “ “ SROs ENT aS. 15x19, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
" Sized an Super Catendived ee wives * ” Flat Cap le heuhteecabi hiy 14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 16 Ibs. 

Card Paper. eet “ “ Be nate ee eeee eee 13x16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 

Prin ting Paper of ail grate CEI “ ne) ea 12x15, 9 lbs 

Manilla and Hardware Papers......... ™ * 
‘ Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. . CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 

Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. 

Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. Pint ead Fol od Quarto Post, een various weights. 

Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. Folded Note, plai d ruled, I yht 8 
~ Colored Papers suitable for Posters. age ward ecnte y Y sesrambees oe mse various weights. 

P : acket and Commercial eat, , plain. 
*acket Note, plain and rule 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. En; gine Sized apers, 14x38, 30 Ibs. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: e 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
; ne Tee 23x31, 65 Ibs. ag “ = 17x22, 17 Ibs. 7 

aes 20x28, 53 Ibs. Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs, 

Prat cnrcveckcoeetid 19x24, 45 lbs. Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 0, 80, 100, a 120 Ibs, 

RR csiteae teenes net 18x23, 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. Tissue Paper, white and colored. 

MP itd. bacnsane ees ned 16x21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. } Bond Papers, various sizes. 

Extra Folio ........000. 19x24, 24 Ibs. , and 19x23, 21 Ibs. } Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 
Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. ( 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 
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